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TO 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LORD VISCOUNT LEWISHAM* 

Lord warden of the Stannaries, and Presi- 
dent or the Linn* an Society. 

my Lord, 

IT is not arifing from a vain pre- 
fumption of any literary merit in this 
work, which could poflibly recom- 
mend it to your Lordfhip's patronage, 
that I take the liberty of this Dedica- 
tion \ neither is it in order to offer 
up the vain incenfe of adulation, 
which would be the more difgufting, 
£ where every real virtue, which alone can 

s7> add true nobility to the mind of man, 
?v#~ is 



ii Dedicatiok. 

is confpicuoufly exemplified, in a life 
of pure Benevolence, and urifullied 
morality : btit the Author's principal 
motive is, to exprefs in the moft pub- 
lic manner, his grateful acknowledg- 
ments for thofe kind attentions which 
were paid to him, while refiding two 
years at Hayes, for the recovery of 
his health, during which time, the 
following Sketches were the principal 
amufement of, 

my Lord, 
your lordfliip's moft obliged 

and faithful fervant, 

. JOHN WALSH. 
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H E firft Inquiry of the human mind* 
ifahen it begiftg to expand, and is capable of 
Refle&ion, is concerning the origin of fenfi- 
ble Obje&s. The ears of the wifeft parent 
are repeatedly fainted with fuch Interrogato- 
ries from his child) as he finds himfelf unable 

to 

* Such is the natural third of man after knowledge, that 
tvith avidity he recurs to antiquity, being Unable tp j>ry into 
futurity, he delights particularly to enquire into the beginning 
of thole kingdoms and families wherein , he finds himfelf in- 
terefted : nay,, into the origin of the Worlds and. the ira of 
human exiftence. The fabulous accounts of profane writers 
yield him no fatisfa&ion, being enveloped in thick darknefs, 
iave only in thofe yeftiges which dill retain the evident marks 
of an origin derived from revelation. 

That Adam was capable' of giving fuch inftruflion is 
f afily deduced from this reafon ^ We cannot form an idea 

B of 
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to anfwcr; but fuch is that natural ro&n* 
that innate affe&ion of parental love, that 
he will not intentionally miflead his children* 
neither will he fill their inquifitive minds with 
vain, uninterefting fables inftead pf truth; 
but he will endeavour, according to his abi- 
lity, and the extent of his information, to 
cultivate their underftandings with fuch found 
inftru&ion as they are capable of receiving, 
and fuch as may prove conducive to their hap- 
pinefs, and confequently to the good of fb- 
ciety. He will not therefore, as our Bleffed 
Saviour expreffes-it, when his fon afketh 

breads 

of man's original formation according to the mofaic account, 
and not at the fame time be (Irongly convinced, that as man 
was formed in a date of maturity, he was alfo endowed with 
a maturity of wifdom, with an underftanding already fiimifhed 
with perfect ideas fuited to his (ituation. He was not to be 
taught either knowledge or language by tedious and laborious 
fteps, for having a familiar intercourfe with the Deity, the 
Deity was his immediate preceptor, who endowed him with 
fuch powers of realbn, as never could be equalled by, the 
greateft philofophers. But how is this to be proved; and how 
to be exemplified ? We have no writings of Adam handed down 
to pofterity/ as monuments of his great abilities ; but we have 
to this day thoufands of monuments to atteft the truth of the 
alfertion. This feeming paradox becomes evident, when we 
%h confider that in giving names tb all the variety of creatures whiclk 

were brought before him, even fuch names as were in a great 
manner explanatory of their nature, was difplayed a wifdom unac- 
countable on any other grounds than the inftruclion of God 
fcimfelf. Even Plato, the nobleft of all heathen philofophers, 
fays, c'^ ^ .y, &c &c. I think the beft reafon that can 
be affigned for this matter is, Tthat whatever power firft adapted 

sanies to things niuft have been more than human. 

* However 
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bread, give him a ftone, nor when he afketh 
fifh, give him, intentionally, what might 
prove as baneful as a ferpent. 

We may well conceive, tho' not with ade- 
quate ideas, with what unremitting attention, 
and painful folicitude, Adam endeavoured to 
inftrudt his children, in order to counteract 
thofe evil tendencies and depraved dilpofi- 
tions, with which human nature became in- 
vefted, and which had been induced by the 
means of his firft tranfgreflion : and as he 
lived nine hundred and thirty years, the 
dodfrines of the unity and attributes of God, 
of genuine piety and religion, of pure mo- 

B 2 rality, 

However impertinently the fall of man may have been treated 
by fceptical men, however they might turn into ridicule the 
primary teft of man's obedience, the forbidden fruit ; yet, upon 
calm reflection, let it be pointed out what other fort of teft 
could have been better fuited to the occafion. Man was newly 
created, and had converfed with his maker, therefore required 
not the firft commandment of the decalogue ; no idolatry had- 
any exigence, and therefore the lecond commandment was 
urineceflary ; intimacy with God would have made it impofllblc 
for him to take his name in vain ; his gratitude would have 
naturally led him to commemorate the sera of creation by an 
obfervance of the fabbath-day ; he had no parents to obey * 
the world was his own, and he had no neighbours to injure, 
by fraud, violence, or covetoufnefs. If, therefore, any precept 
were neceffary, it muft have been fimilar to what Mofes has 
recorded. Man being placed in a garden of Paradife, furnifhed 
with all the delights that new-formed nature in her primitive 
luxuriance and perfeaion could difplay, was only prohibited 
from the participating of the tree of the knowledge of gpod 
end evil. . 
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t ality, together with fuch an account df tfier 
xrreation, as might raife in their minds the 
mod awful veneration of almighty power, 
•wifdom, arid goodnefs, was by him per- 
sonally communicated to each fucceflive ge-* 
iteration, until the days of Lamech, the 
father of Noah. Shem, the fon of Noah, 
lived to the time of Abraham : from the time 
of the fettling of Jacob's family in Egypt, to 
MofeS, was but one' hundred and thirty 
five years ; fo that we may eafily conceive* 
that traditional knowledge could have fcarce- 
ly been interrupted from Adam to Mofes. 
And hence alfo appears the error of Rabbi 
Elias, who faid, that previous to the written: 
law, men were defftitutc of any certain rule 
to guide, them. It is true, indeed, to the 
cleared demonflration, according to the ex- 
preffion of our bleffed Lord, that the Jews 
liave made void the law through their vain 
traditions. For by the written law, tra- 
dition was annulled, and rendered unneces- 
sary ; yet k muft be acknowledged, that from 
this fource, all the nations of the world, at 
firft, received the information they had, and 
altho' it became enveloped in fable, by mean* 
of poetic fidion and enthuflafm, yet the dim 
light it afforded, even in this ftate, was held 
in . the. higheft veneration by many heathen 

philofophefs* 
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•philofophers :'. wherefore Plato thus expreffe* 
his religious refped for tradition as being: tjio 
acknowledged, fbur.ce of inftru&ioiL " It is 
juft v that both I who difcoutfe, and you that 
judge, fbould; remember that we are but 
men, and receiving the probable mytholbgie 
tradition of our fathers^ it is but meet th^t 
we inquire no further into it." 

And' indeed, unleft this be allowed, 'it 
will be impoflible to." accpunt for a Variety 
of circumftances recorded .ip,. the fcattered 
fragments of antiquity ; yhich, likpthe ruins 
and monuments of ancient buildings* ftill are 
fufficient to indicate the ingenuity Qf theis 
original founders. 

Traditional knowledge was undoubtedly 
fufficient to anfwef all the purpofes of relU 
gion, in the antediluvian world. When .the 
ages of men /were protra&ed to fuch amazing 
lengths, if a&y difficulty had then arifen to 
be folved, relative to religious fentiments, an 
immediate appeal might have been made, to 
an indifputable authority, to the Protogenitpr 
himfelf, who would have moft readily inter*, 
pofed, to the mutual fati&fa&ion of the 
parties. But befides fuch information, G[o4 
himfelf vouchfafed to confirm, and eftablifh 
the dodrines thus received, by holding fa- 
miliar jconverfe with his faithful fervants. 

There- 
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Therefore, until the idolatry of Nachor, we 
r< ad of no difference in religious fentiments, 
and even then, but little, and that arifing 
probably from the fancies and whims of 
fpeculating men* for, about that time pro- 
bably, began the ftudy of aftronomy, which 
gave rife to idolatry in Egypt, Chaldae, and 
Arabia. 

Another caufe of the corruption of pri- 
maeval religion, might have originated from 
the pretentions of innovating impoftors to the 
fame familiar intercourfe with God, that 
Abraham and the Patriarchs undoubtedly 
enjoyed : which will help to explain a dif- 
cult paflage in ancient hiftory. " Porro Rex 

OUphlS. H7& h km vmovlw «f &«? fytvrro, xau rw itfotp 

wnypM mBk». * Moreover this (King Suphis) was 
a contemplator of the Gods, and wrote the 
facred book. The word «*&*** is underftood 
to mean a very familiar intercourfe with the 
Gods, in the fame manner that it is faid 
that Amenophis afFe&ede>»y»*9w8*«ni'to be a 
vifionary contemplator of the Gods. Pre- 
tenfions of thisw nature having been common 
among the nations, hence the words of 
Cicero : Praefentiam faepe divi fuam declarant, 
faepe vifae forma? deorum. Sir John Marfham 
has called the Age in which he has treated 

on 

• See Warfliafti. 
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on this fubjed, by the title of •*■&• and with 
great propriety. 

When tradition became inadequate to the 
information of man, whofe life began ra- 
pidly to decline, it pleafed the ever-watchfui 
providence of God tp make a permanent 
.revelation of his will by the written law. 

The Israelites, weary of the accumulated 
oppreffions, beneath which they daily 
groaned under the power of the Egyptian 
Tyrant, cried without intermiflion to God, 
with agonizing fervour, for the accomplifh- 
ment of the promife made unto their fathers, 
that he might liberate them from their fuf- 
ferings, and give them the inheritance they 
were taught to hope for. 

But God is not flack concerning his pro* 
mife, as ibme men count flacknefs, but is 
faithful in the accomplifhment of all his 
promifes. In his own time, and at an unex^- 
pedted moment, he vifits his people with the 
joyful profpeft of falvation, which firft, like 
the crepufculum or twilight of the morning, 
gradually increasing, foretels, to a degree of 
certain affu ranee, the approaching glory of 
that bright luminary, before whofe glowing 
countenance, all clouds and darknefs dis- 
appear. 

SKETCH 
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THE CHARACTER OF MOSES, PREVIOUS 
TO HIS MIS&QN* 

ET us but confider a few outlines 
of the chara&er of that nioft illuftrious man, 
who was divinely appointed to be the de- 
liverer of the Ifraelites, and the means of 
communicating the written law *, and then, 

the 

* In drawing a companion between lawgivers, we are always 
to expect a fuperiority of wifdom from them, in proportion to 
their having drifted in later times, the antiquity of the world, 
being accounted its infantile date, and it being I^own that 
knowledge and learning have been always gradual in their 
advances towards perfection. We have no perfon to compare 
^ofes with in the age wherein he flourished, and many ages 
had elapfed before the hiftorical age had made a beginning in 
any other nation but that of Ifrael. The firft perfon who was 
deferving of the appellation of lawgiver in the world after Mofes, 
was Lycurgus, in the 8.98 th year before Chrift : he was th^ 
idn of Eunomus, king of Sparta. A love of moral virtue diftuv 
guiflied him in the firft inftance, having spurred at the iniquitous 
propofal of his elder brother's widow. He travelled into Crete 
and Ionia, and it is imagined, into Egypt, to ftudy the laws 
and cuftoms of other countries^ On his return to Sparta, as he 

wa* 
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the copyiftion of our minds, sauft bear tes- 
timony t# the fitaefs of the perfon. 

Great 

was determined to form a conftitution entirely new, (and this 
he knew was impoffible, unlefs he called in the fi&itious 
aid of religion) he wifhed to perfuade the ignorant multitude 
that he was infpired by the Gods after the example of Minos ; 
but notwithftapding the oracles declared for him, he found it 
difficult. But the fincerity of the man being, univerfally be- 
lieved, at length baniihed fufpicion, efpecially as he retrenched 
the royal authority, by forming a fort, of mixed government, 
which in a great meafure appeared to fecure the liberty of the 
fubjedt He feigned to unite all into the nature of one family, 
where reciprocity of intereft was the moil indiflbluble tie, 
Mofes was not the fon of a king like Lycurgus, tho" educated 
at the court of Pharaoh, and ^offefTed of every necefiary 
education j he was but a private perfon tending the flock of. 
his father in-law, when he undertook to be the deliverer of the 
Jews. His infpiration was not a fi&ion, but reality, eftablifhed 
in the fight of all the Egyptians $ fuch divine power was. 
fufficient to render the people fubmiiliye to the laws, efpecially, 
as thefe laws were eftablifhed on the bafis of religious duty, and, 
ratified by the prosperity attending their obedience, and by the 
punifhments which, as if naturally accompanied their difobe- 
dlence. The whole people were formed upon the plan of a 
diftinft family, whofe profperity depended on their religious 
duties. The laws of Lycurgus were unwritten' and merely 
traditional, whereas thofe of Mofes^were written. We are told 
by Ariftotle, that before the invention of letters it was cuftomary 
for people to fing their laws, that this was the reafon why 
mufical rules for keeping time were called vofxu. But Solon was 
the firft among the Greeks who eftablifhed written laws, 
knowing that tradition was liable to corruption • thefe laws 
were written upon tablets of wood 5 but all the laws of 
Lycurgus, and of Solon, nay, of all the wifeft men in Greece, 
did not preferve the pure ipirit of moral virtue which is 
contained in the decalogue of Moles ; which, improved by the 
chriftian fyftem, has become the bafis of law to the wifeft 
ftates of Europe ; they are part of the common laws of 

England, 
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Great are the abilities neceffary to govern 
a people, who are, already, in a flourifhing 

ftate, 

England, and are in many inftances the bafis of ftatute law. And 
I will venture to affirm that if any intire nation which has 
any claim to modern improvement in literature were to become 
downright fceptics, yet they could not conftitute any fyftem of 
laws which would anfwer the end of civil government, without 
having refpect to the moral law of Mofes, and borrowing 
precepts from it as improved and eftablimed by the law 
of Chrift. The fureft teft, therefore, of the fuperiority of 
laws is by their duration, for what is intrinfically valuable 
fociety muft adopt. The laws of Solon and Lycurgus are 
in non-exiftence, whilft thofe of Moles ftiall endure 
for ever, becaufe they are of divine authority. From hence 
arifes an argument, that fince Mofes wrote at fb early an age, 
long before the cultivation of knowledge in by far the great«r 
part of the world, he could not have eftabliflied laws of fuch 
duration untefs he was divinely taught $ fince the labours of 
the wifeft men that fucceeded him have perifhed, whilft his 
remain in full vigour : . the very people of the Jews remain 
as a living monument of the firft revelation ; nay, it i& a 
(landing miracle concerning the mutability of human affairs. 
Plato, Ariftotle, and Polybius have reproached Lycurgus, be- 
caufe his laws were more adapted to make men brave than 
juft : the immorality of his laws is too univerfally acknow- 
ledged to make it neceffary to point them out particularly • 
the manner in which the Helotes were treated is fufficient to 
{hew what little fenfe the Spartans had of natural juftice. 
When Solon made his laws, learning had advanced in Greece, 
and their morality was better, yet Solon himfelf was fenfible 
of the defedls of his own laws. 

When it is remembered that Lycurgus, brother to Poly- 
decles, was folicited by the Lacedemonians to take the 
reins of government, and that he nobly refufed the offer of 
his brother's widow, which would have fecured the kingdom 
to him, by procuring an abortion, on condition of his marrying 
her : From a Prince, whofe conduct was, on this occafion 
fo perfectly confident with true morality, it might be expefted 

that 
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ftate, and whofe municipal laws have been 
already eftabliftied, on the firmeft bafis of 
political wifdom. 

But to influence the minds of the mod 
illiterate people, who had been, during a 
long feries of oppreffion* reduced to the moft 
abjed ftate j to infpire them with noble and 
animated ideas , to render them amenable to 
reafbn and religion, who had been buried 
in ignorance and fuperflition, and that almofl: 
inftantaneoufly, muft be acknowledged to have 

been 

that all his laws would have been grounded on the fame 
principle ; but on due examination we are difappointed : For- 
titude and valour alone were the bails of his laws, fupported 
only by continual wars. This is obferved by * Ariftotle, who 
was of the fame opinion with Cicero, that war is to be 
undertaken in order to procure peace, the laws of peace arc 
moral and religious virtues : in thefe Lycurgus was deficient ; 
nay, he encouraged deceit, theft, and incontinency : his 
reftrictive rules and fumptuary laws were calculated only to 
make good foldiers ; in other fefpects vice was encouraged by 
the moft powerful incentives, and adultery fanctioned by reafons 
which afterwards were very properly expofed by Ariftotle. 

But after all, what (hall we think of Ariftotle, the difciplc 
of the divine Plato ? one would imagine that he ought in moral 
rectitude to have exceeded all his predeceffors, but it was not 
fo : he authorized the inhuman cuftom of expofing children 
who had any deformity, to perifli like the offspring of brutes* 
he juftified the barbarous practice of procuring abortion when 
children exceeded a limited number ; a practice fo ju()ly 
reprobated by Cicero +, who fays, two things are incompa- 
tible, that nature fliould have procreation, and when a creature 
is born, that it fhould not be loved and preferved. 

• lo Polit. L ; a. cap. 7. Cic. in Off. lib. 1. 
f Cicero de fin. lib. 13, 
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been only the work of Almighty Powcr> 
Therefore, exalted was the dignity, and 
everlafting the honour conferred on. Mofes, 
in being choferi the inftrument of emanci- 
pating his brethren from this, miferable ftate. 
.Philo, in his fccond book of the life of 
Mofes, feys *, " Facultati legiflatoriae qqa-p 
tuor hsec funt conjun&iffima, charitas erga 
proximos, juftitia, amor virtutum et vitio* 
rum odium. Haec vel fingula, magnum, eft 
alicui contingere, mirandum vero fi univerfa 
unus poflit cbnfequi, quod in folo Mofe 
licet cernere, eminentibus in eo manifeftis 
cun&arum modo indiciis" Clofely united 
with the office of legiflator are thefe four, 
charity, juftice, the love of virtue, and the 
hatred of vice $ each of which may be con* 
fidered as a valuable acquisition to any 
perfon, but we can no where fee thofe 
virtues fo eminently united by every ftrikiqg 
character iftic, as in the perfon, and efpecially 
jn the laws of Mofes. 

Divine Providence, whofe watchful eye 
fuperihtends all his works, raifes from dik 
trefs, -from the verge of mjfery and death, 
men who have been otherwife 1ft deftitute 
of every apparent means of afliftance^ humbles 
their haughty enemies, and raifcg humble 

virtue 

f From Hodjr, 
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tiftue to exalted ftations. Thus., jo&pfo, 
by the unnatural hatred of his cruel brethren* 
expofed to famihe and to death, was raifed 
to.be the prixae minifter of Pharaoh, and 
became inftmmental in faving a nation* 
Thus Romulus, the Founder of the Roman 
empire, is fetid to have been faved from 
perifhing in the Tibet; and thus alfo Mofes, 
the great lawgiver of the Jews, Was taken 
out <*f the Nile, and preferved by Pharaoh'sf 
daughter, who educated him as her own 
ion, and had him carefully inftm&ed in 
every branch of Egyptian Literature. Thus 
Clemens Atexandrimisrelates the circumftance* 

u T*9it<x* TV it<Zh<hv bvofux y Gowfaf Muvov)» btv(jwcj net ru s£ v&ari 

TfMo^iteK", The Qpeen gave the boy^ Mofes, 
a name founded in truth, becaufe he .was 
taken out of the water; for the Egyptians 
call water, moy, in which he was - expofed 
to perifh. 

It is a cifcumftance very remarkable, and 
which has elcaped the attention of any com- 
mentators that 1 have met with ; that 
Mofes from his infancy, being educated 
under the dire&ions of thofe very perfbns 
who hated his brethren, it was natural to 
fuppofe, that every 1 fentiment was feduloufly 
cultivated by them, .which might iniprefs his 

mind 
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mind with contemptible ideas of his own 
origin, and that in fuch a fituation, it was 
morally impoffible he could have been made 
acquainted with the true hiftory of his pre- 
deceflbrs. We all know by daily experience, 
the power of education, how natural it is 
to adhere to firft impreflions, more than any 
other, and how difficult to diveft ourfelves 
of rooted prejudices ; it is natural therefore 
to fuppofe, that, were it not for the train 
of providential circumftances, which com- 
pelled Mofes to flee from the houfe of 
PharaoK, he would have continued in fa 
flattering a fituation ; he knew undoubt- 
edly that he was born an Hebrew, for this 
humiliating circumftance (confidering the 
fituation his people were then in) would 
not have been concealed from him, to render 
him the more fenfible of the obligations he 
was under to his prote&refs. Curiofity, then, 
ieemed firft to lead him to a proper inquiry : 
not fatisfied with this, nature, powerful 
.*sfta her operations on the human mind, dic- 
tated an ardent defire of feeing his brethren, 
and the fituation they were in; and this 
he was obliged to do, as may well be fur- 
mifed, in the moft fecret manner. 

Thus the noble fpirit of Mofes would not 
fuffer hiro, in quietnefs, and indulgent cafe, 

to 
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to enjoy the fplendid honours, and luxuriant 
pleafures which diffufive wealth had fcat- 
tered round him, when he beheld his bre- 
thren groaning beneath an accumulated load 
of mifery and oppreffion, ftibjeded to the 
infults of every mean Egyptian ; he there-^ 
fore chofe rather to fufFer afflidion with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleafures 
of fin for a feafon. ic And it came to pafs 
in thofe days, when Mofes was grown, that 
he went out unto his brethren, and looked 
on their burdens ; and he efpied an Egyp- 
tian fmiting an Hebrew, one of his brethren, 
and he looked this way and that way, and 
when he faw that there was no man, he 
flew the Egyptian* and hid him in the 
land." 

This adion feems to require a juftification. 
Diodorus informs us that it was an Egyptian 
Jaw, that whoever (hould, at any time, be 
witnefs to any perfon's offering violence to 
another, and negleded to interfere in behalf 
of the injured perfon, fhould fufFer death : 
but the Ifraelites were not at this time con- 
fidered as under the protedion of the laws> 
and it might probably be regarded as criminal 
in any perfon to give them, in fuch cafes, 
.any afliftance. Being excluded the common 
rights of citizens, the natural rights of man 

muft 
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iftttft juftify retaliation : it is aflerted by fome 
that Mofes kneW at this time; that he was 
to be the deliverer of the Hebrews ; and wc 
are informed by Jdfephus, that the king was 
prophetically informed by one («» w^a^i^) 
X)i the (acred fcribes nxfkowQcu *»& x&» ««wf to* x^* 

w? icrpflMsxiTo* rpofiK, that a certain Ifraelite would 
be born about that time* who would humble 
the empire of the Egyptians, and increafe 
the Ifraelites, fhould he be nurtured to 
maturity. It is alfo faid, that the fame 
facred fcribe, who hid thus prophefied before 
; the birth of Mofes, when he faw him in 
the royal prefence, {**m***pv*) cried out with 

a loud Voice, «T®- «Tf, B#c«*sv, «•«»? iwirfr- o¥ wrtuourw ryu* 

Abum o Qfo? of o&k wom xai r* i&k, This$ O. King, is that 
boy* whom if we flay, God has fhewn, that 
confequently we fhall be without fear^ 

I am, however, well perfuaded, that Mofes 
was not at all confcious of being divinely 
appointed * at this time, by the apprehenfion 

he 

* That there was fome ancient prophecy concerning the 
deliverance of the Ifraelites by Mofes, is corroborated by the 
wotds of St. Stephen, who having mentioned the interpolation 
of Mofes in behalf of an Hebrew who had been injured by an 
Egyptian, eiprdfes him felf thus, " for he fuppofed his brethren 
would have underftood, how that God, by his hands, would 
deliver them ; Mofes, though not at this time called of God, 
yet was fenfible this would be the cafe.* 
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he difcovercd when going to commit the ao- 
' tion, which feems to have originated from 
the feelings of mere human nature ; and that 
Mofes was not at that time properly qualified 
for the great bufinefs he was defigned to 
tranfad. Nay* until God made himfelf known 
to him at Moreb, perhaps he had not much - 
better ideas of religion than the Egyptians 
themfelves ; yet he certainly fhewed a noble 
and generous difpofition, which indeed ren- 
dered him the object of a fierce refentment. 
Nor is it once mentioned that Pharaoh's 
daughter interpofed, or mediated in his fa- 
vour. Perhaps on the contrary, in the heat 
of her refentment, fhe joined with her im- 
placable father in the bittereft invedives, in up- 
braiding him with the moft fevere of all ac- 
cufations, with bafe ingratitude ; a crime 
with which his noble mind was never taint- 
ed. It is true, that he owed the higheft ac- 
knowledgments to one who had faved his 
life, given him the education of a prince, and 
nurtured him with all the afFedion and ten- 
dernefs of a mother. Yet his affedion for 
her y which was, no doubt, very great, his 
attachment, however binding, could never 
counterbalance the more powerful ties of na- 
ture — of confanguinity, the feelings of an 

C heart 
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heart that would bleed, as it felt, for his diftfeft 
kindred ; who had no other mode of expre£ 
fing their miferies to him, but the wretched- 
nefs of their appearance, emaciated with la- 
bour and penury •, or perhaps with eyes 
^reaming with tears of anguifh, with which 
they timidly followed him, whilft he was con- 
veyed thro' the ftreets in Pharaoh's royal 
chariot. 

But Mofes was not limited in his benevo- 
lence and principle of juftice to his relations; 
for he was equally difpofed to fuccour every 
injured perfofi ; and this fpirited difpofition, 
which brought on him the refentment of the 
king, and caufed him precipitately to flee t<> 
the land of Midian,. without a (ingle friend 
to comfort him, or to yield him any afliftance, 
was' the means, under Providence, of procur- 
ing him a fafe afylum there ; for, as he fat 
in penfive, tho' manly fortitude, at the fide 
of a fountain, he beheld with indignation,, 
fome ruffian fhepherds infolt the daughters 
of the prieft of Midian, by rudely prevent* 
ing them from drawihg water for their flocks; 
and haftening to their afliftancc, he repulfed 
the affailants, and tendered his courteous 
fervices. So amiable was his difpofition, fo 
accornplifhed his manners, and above all, his 

learning 
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learning and tfnderftanding were fo pleafihg to 
the prieft of On, that he made him his fon-in- 
Jaw. A prieft of On was held in the higheft 
eftimation, called r*3, Cohen which figtiifieS 
a kind of prince. Cyril fays>* n> & *n* i **«, On 
is the Sun. The city of Heliopolis i3 called 
" On. Pharaoh thought he conferred a great , 
honour on Jofeph, when he gave him to wife 
Afceriath, the daughter of Potiphera, prieft 
of On. 

Mofes lived with his father-in4aw, lead* 
ing a retired life, the life of a fimple fhep- 
herd, tending the flock, until God was 
pleafed to majiifeft himfelf on mount 
Horeb, by hfe eflential name, Jehovah. 
Mofes, at firft, feijfible of his own inability* 
and human weaknefs, began to (hrink from 
his miffion, pleaded his infirmities, and 
the probability that the Ifraelites would not 
acknowledge his authority. Perhaps it might 
have occurred to his mind, that his bre- 
thren, however they might, and indeed muftj 
have been convinced of his afFe&ion for 
them, would hardly look upon themfelves as 

C a fafe . 

* The Septuagint interprets the word in the fame manner, 
and calls the city of On, Heliopolis. Gen. 41,45*— and he gave 
him to wife Afcenath, the daughter of Potiphera, Prieft of On. * 
Theophilus from Manctho, by*, &r vn$ #*v f&w*T>*r . 

♦ Bryant. , 



fafe under the conduct of a man, whofe 
apparent rafhriefi in killing the Egyptian, 
had redoubled therr fufferings* a* might be 
fuppofed to be the cafe. * He wiihed there- 
fore to decline the undertaking : but God 
having eondefcended to anfwer all his ob- 
je&ions,- by convincing him that a mira*- 
culous and invincible Power fhould accom- 
pany him in all his undertakings ; inspired 
by divine courage, he undertook the facred 
embafly j and was, contrary to his firft ex- 
pectations, 

* Mofes, at the time of his niiflion, was arrived at that 
period of life, which muft have totally excluded every idea 
of ridiculous entefprize ; he was fenfible* of his own inability 
for' fuch an undertaking, and had otherwise weighty reafons 
to difluade him from it. He was married to a woman whole 
father had no {mitt pbfleflions, and Bad a family already ap*- 
proximating to, or arrived at maturity. To abandon them, and 
bring on them perhaps a train ef misfortunes, by rifquing an 
adventure, which had every natural appearance of proving 
unfuccekful and deftruclive, wbuld have been the greateifc 
madnefs, without an extraordinary divine commiffion : and on 
recolle&ion, it is not improbable, that his father-in-law might 
have thus thought of it, for it was not, until Mofes had been 
fuccefsfui, and had fhewri himfelf in perfon to his enemies; 
that he brought his daughter and hey children to him. "Whea 
Jethro, the prieft of Midian, Mofes' father-in-law, heard of all 
that God had done, &c." Jtis true, that at firft Jethro permitted 
Zippbrah and the children to accompany Moles to Egypt, but 
it appears alfb that fhe had fome difference or difpute with 
Mofes, which occafioned her to return: it could not have' 
been merely the ceremony of circumcifion,. bat probably a total* 
diffidence and want of faith, of which we axe only Jeft to> 
conjectures. 



pe&ations, received with every mark ,of 
grateful acclamation, by an almoft defpond- 
ing people. Being then acknowledged as 
their leader, the Almighty Power having 
been difplaycd, by the moft aftonifhing mi- 
racles, with an high hand and an out-ftretched 
arm their enemies were deftroyed, and their 
deliverance accomplished. Soon after, the ilr 
luftrious prophet, on Mount Sinai, receiv- 
ed immediately from God, the * Wrtifcn 
Law* 

* Between the firft lawgiycr and Chrift there is fonie 
Cmilitude. 

Mofes was born at the very time Pharaoh had given order for 
*he deftruclion of the male .children of the Hebrews. 
. Chrift was born at the time when Herod had ordered the firft 
torn of the Jews to be killed, according to the prophecy " there 
was weeping in Rehma ; Rachel weeping for her children ?° 

Mofes was for a time concealed by his mother ? This alfo 
is true of Chrift. Moles fed the Ifraelites with manna ; Chrift fe<J 
the multitude by the miracle of the loaves and ftflies, and was 
the bread that cometh down from Heaven, the bread of life. 

Mofes brought his family down to Egypt, fitting on an afs $ 
Chrift came into Jerufalem in the fame manner. Mofes caufed 
water to fpring from a rock j Chrift was Ipiritually that rock, 
it £i'ves th f e water of eternal life. 

Mofes was the perfon by whom the law was revealed. Grace 
and truth, which is the fpirit of the Jaw, came by Chrift. 

Mofes led the Ifraelites from th,e jbondage of Egypt to the 
land of Promife. By Chrift men are ^delivered from the bondage 
of fin and fa tan, and reftored to happinefs and heaven* 

Mofes fafted forty days in the mount. 

Chrift fafted forty days in the wilderness, 

Mofes 
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!Mo fes died on mount Nebo ; Chrift, on mount Calvary. 
. • This companion was, in a great meafure, made by learned 
Rabbis, which is one ftrong argument againft them in favour 
of Chrifl. Ybu will find it nearly thus, as quoted By Reland, 
*. % Rabbi Barachia, (aid in the name of Rabbi Ifaac ; as was 
the firft redeemer Mofes, fo /hall the latter Median be ; of the 
firft, it is written, that Mofes placed his wife, and fons upon an 
afs; fo alfo fhall it be of the latter, as it is written, he fhall ' 
be poor fitting on an afs. Of the firft it is written, that he 
brought down Manna from Heaven ; thus alfo of the latter 
in the 7$d pfaim. Of the firft it is recorded, that he coin- 
^landed .the waters to accompany his people in the defert '; of 
the latter, Joel. 3. A fountain fhall proceed from the houffc 
pf God, and water the valley of Chittiui. 
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SKETCH III. 



OF THE INVENTION OF LETTERS; 
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A S then writing the difcovery of 
Mofes ? I believe not : Or was that moft^ 
wonderful art immediately revealed to him 
by God ? If this had been the cafe, I 
Ihould imagine that fo extraordinary a cir- 
cumftance would have been worthy of rela*- 
tion amongft other miracles. But we do not 
read that the Ifraelites expreffed any aftonifhr 
ment at fuch an event ; which had it been 
a recent difcovery, might be expe&ed. 

The principal teftimony which antiquity 
affords in favor of Mofes in this point, is 
taken from Eupolemus in Eufebius, who 
fays, that Mofes was the firft wife man, and 
the firft who delivered letters to the Jews, 
from whom the Phpejiiciaas received them* 

as 
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as the Greeks did from the Phoenicians : but 
when we confider the words themfelves, which 

aXe thele. EvwoXi/xof & <pr,cri tov Mw<nj> 9Tf«wov So^o* yinobca* 
km ypap[Aa.Ta, vrctpahivcti tck Itt^otion wpwrov, &C WC IH3V 

obferve that the word wyeA™* means no more 
than to exprefe the tranfmitting, or rather 
the transferring of an art, which had been 
previoufly known to others, nor can we argue 
from thence that Eupolemus was of opinion 
that Mofes was the inventor of letters.. 

Sir Ifaac Newton fays, " When the Edomites 
fled from David, with their young king Ha- 
dad, into Egypt, it is probable that they 
carried thither alfo the ufe of letters i fo£ 
letters were theii in ufe among the pofterity 
of Abrahanj in Arabia Petraea, and upon the 
borders of the Red Sea, the law being writ- 
ten there by Mofes in a book, and in tables 
of flone long before : fof Mofes marrying the 
daughter of the prieft qf Median, and dweW 
ling with him forty year?, learned them 
among the Midiaijites : and Job, who lived 
among their neighbours the Edomites, men- 
tions the writing down of words in his 
days." — Chronology, page 209. 

Mentfaucon gives us this ^eftimony (which 
is inadmiffible) from Cqfmos, a learned Egyp- 
tian, who, in the year of oin Lqrd, five hundred 
* and 
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and thirty-five, had travelled through thti 
pafterti countries : " Gum fcriptam a deo 
legem accepiflent Ifraelitce, ibi primum li- 
teras edidicerunt ceu quieto quodam lite- 
rario ludo ufus deus, ipfos totis qua- 
draginta annis exarandis literis exerceri fi- 
vit : quamobrem in deferto Sinai, inque om- 
nibus manfionibus, videre eft lapides omnes 
ex montibus delapfos literis haebraicis in-f 
icriptos, ut ego qui ifth^c iter habui, teftifi- 
cor ; quas infcriptiones Judaei quidam, qui . 
ipfas legeraqt, narrabant nobis ita habere.— 
Prqfe&io talis. — Ex tribu tali — Menfe tali.— 
u When the Ifraelites had firft received 
the written law from God, they alfo acquired 
the knowledge of letters j ^nd God permitted 
them to be exercifed in the defart, in 
cultivating that knowledge as in a retired 
fchool : wherefore, in all their various 
refting places, I teftify from my own obfer- 
vation, that all the ftones which had fallen 
from the mountains, were inferibed with He- 
brew letters, which info iptions as they have 
been interpreted to us, by certain Jews who, 
had read them, were as follows : — fuch a 
March— fuch a Tribe— fuch a Month." 

There is fomethirig, I fay. in this account, 
which carries an air of improbability with it. 

From 
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From the learned chara&er given of Cofmos, 
we might well fuppofe him incapable of red- 
ing fatisfied with the information he might 
expedt from prejudiced Jews, when he him~ 
felf was capable of copying thefe infcripti- 
ons, which would hayp evidently (hewn what 
the form of thefe ancient letters were. But 
the relation of this matter would make us 
believe, that the infcriptions mentioned were 
in the form of the prefent Hebrew letters ; 
which circumftance alone is fufficient author 
rity to difcredit the whole. For it is not dif- 
ficult to prove, that the prefent Hebrew let- 
ters are not the fame which Mofes firft, made 
ufe of, but very different It is faid that 
Ezra changed the old Hebrew chara&er, 
which wa$ the fame of the Phoenician, for 
the Chaldean ; and this has been the opinion 
of moft learned men, fays the author of the 
Connexions, on good grounds : 4; For there 
9xe many old Jewifh fhekels ftill in being, 
and others of the fame fort are frequently dug 
up in Judaea, with this infcription, in Sama-* 
ritan letters — Jerufalem Kedojha — that is, Je- 
rufalem the holy : which infcription 
fhews that they could not be the coins of 
the Israelites of the Ten Tribes, nor of the 
Samaritans who after fucceeded them in their 

land ; 
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land ; for neither of them would have put 
the name of Jerufatem upon their coin, or 
ever have called it the Holy City. Thefe 
pieces, therefore, muft h^ve been the coin 
of thofe of the two tribes before the capti- 
vity, and this proves the Samaritan chara&er 
to have been that, which was then in ufe among 
them : and it cannot be faid that thefe fhe- % 
kels have been counterfeited by modern 
hands ; for Rabbi Mofes Ben Nachman tell* 
us -of feveral which he met with in his time, 
that had this infcription on them in Samari- 
tan letters, who lived about five hundred 
years ago, and therefore it muft follow, that 
the prefent Hebrew chara&er was introduced 
among the Jews after the Babylonifh capti- 
vity. And the general teftimony of the an- 
cients is, that it was Ezra that firft put the 
holy fcriptures into it, on the review that he 
made of them on his coming to Jerufa- 

lem. 

The Jews who maintain the prefent He- 
brew chara&er to be genuine and primaeval, 
and the very fame which Mofes ufed in wri- 
ting the law, confidentially, affirm, (but with- 
out any fufficient authority) that amongft their 
predeceffors, before the time of Eara, from 
{he moft ancient time, therp pxifted two 

mode$ 
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modes of writing, the one facrcd and not 
commonly known, wherein the Pentateuch 
and other religious books were penned ; the 
other vulgar, and ufed on all common occa- 
iions, and in the daily tranfa&ions of life, 
which w 7 as the Samaritan, the very fame 
which the Cuthaeans were made acquainted 
with by means of the copy of the law which 
they received when they built their temple 
on mount Gerazim. But let us hear the 
words of Buxtorf ther Son : Aiunt illi (Hebraei) 
duplicern Judaeos olim habuiffe fcripturam, 
Jacram & profanam ; vel externam vel inter- 
nam> vel publicam vel communem, & privatim 
yel Jingularem prout appellare libuerit. I/la 9 
fuiffe fcriptas a deo Tabulas Legis, libruin 
item ilium Legis a Mofe, qui in Area, vel 
ad latus arcae, fuit reconditus & repofitus ; 
& hanc fcripturam fuiffe earn ipfam que ho- 
dieque eft in ufu & Affyriaca appellatun 
Hac y fcripta fuiffe reliqua exemplaria Legis, 
quae privati quilibet fibi in fbum & fuorum 
ufum feribebapt : turti etiam in communi.ufu 
in negotiis civilibus quibuflibet, commerces, 
contradtibus mpnetis, &c fuiffe adhibitam, 
& hanc appellant fcripturam Hebrczam^ tranf- 
fiuvialem^ quam volunt eandem effe quae ho- 
die Samaritana voeatur. Ilia fcriptura, di- 

cunt 
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fcunt quidam, fas non fuiffe plebi uti> ne qui- 
dem ad libros Legis defcribendos : alii vcro* 
licitum quidem fuiffe, (i quis voiuiflet ; ve- 
rumtamem ob fingularem ejus fanditatem & 
venerationem, quam illi tribuebant, ab ejus 
ufu abftinuiffe. Efram vero, poll folutam . 
captivitatem Babylonicam, hujus fcripturae la- 
crae ufum non tantum promifcue, Judeis om- 
nibus permififfe, fed etiam injunxiffe, Hanc 
autem Samaritanis, ceu apoftatis ; ut profa- 
nam & communem reliquiffe & ex judeorum 
ufu fuftuliffe. 

For all this there is not one fufticient au- 
thority, and the great enmity which fubfifted 
between the Jews, and the Samaritans, partU 
cularly after the latter had built a temple orf 
mount Gerazim, the mount of bleffings, might 
have occafioned the Jews to heap a load o£ 
calumnies on the Samaritans, and alfo to de- 
preciate their copy of the law* which they al- 
ledge to . be corrupted ; and have by their 
artifice been able to influence and prejudice 
the minds of many men, as Hdrtinger, Ufher,, 
Patrick, Lightfoot, Prideaux, &c. but they 
were all miftaken^ which the learned and la- 
borious Kennicot has fully demonftrated in 
his fecond differtation on the Pentateuch, to 
which I refer the reader. Suffice it to ta^tf 

notice, 
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notice, tnat Walton, in his Proleg. 3, 32, ahcJ 
Syncellus, who lived iti the year of Chrift 792, 
mentions the Samaritan copy to be a true and 
a moft ancient copy $ his words are, to sa F a- 

xai AAK0HX mm xxi nPflTON, E^o»o» xa9o/a©*oytf<r». If there- 
fore the Jews (as Syncellus obferves) confeffed 
fo much in his time, to what mull we im- 
pute the change of fentiment we now find 
among them, and which they ridiculoufly at- 
tempt to vindicate, but to the profped of 
feeing the Samaritan copy rife in reputation 
above the Hebrew. 

It is the opinion of Motitfaudon, Chifhul* 
and many others, that the Greek letters, a9 
to (hape and numerical value, were derived' 
from the Phoenician : that the Cadmean letters 
were more fimilar to the Samaritan, than the 
prefent Hebrew : from hence it is, with very 
ftrong evidence, concluded, that the Samari- 
tan charader is much more ancient than the 
Hebrew. Phoeniciis charaderibus olim omnes 
Chananei ufi funt, & Hebraei & adhuc Sama- 
ritani ufi funt. Formerly all the Chana- 
nites and Hebrews madeufe of the Phoenician 
letters, as the Samaritans (till do. — Harduin 
in Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. 7. 

A mere infpedion of the old Phoenician 
alphabet will evince, that moft others have 

been 
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been derived from it, in which chancer 
Mofes is faid to have written the law. But 
it does not appear that e : ther Mofes, or * Cad- 
mus, (who taught the Greeks the ufe of 
letters) was the original inventor of them. 
It appears rather, from fuch proofs, as a fub- 
jed of fuch vaft antiquity will admit of, that 
before Mofes or Cadmus the art of writing 
in alphabetical charafters was known ; and 
this feems to have been the refult of hiero- 
glyphics. Mofes himfelf refers to a written 
authority, older of confequence than his own, 
in the twenty-firft chapter of the Book of 
Numbers:— " Wherefore it is written in the 
book of the wars of the Lord, what he- did 
in the Red Sea, and in the Brooks of Arnon: " 
in which place a reference is made to an his- 
torical fad, which had been recorded in a 
written hiftory. It is ridiculous to find 
learned men endeavouring to explain this 
away in a manner to which common fenfe 
muft give the name of duplicity. Thus Cle- 
ricus would explain the words laon no«» Jea-> 
mer bfepher memorantur narratione : - a 

* Cadmus ut putatur tempore Jofhuae annis ante Chrillum 
1 560 Graecis literas tradidit. .Montfaucon. 

Newton, p. 13, and 21.0, makes Cadmus lite ia the year 
A. C. 1045. 

Ulher in the year 1455 A. C. of the world 3259. 

forced 
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forced and ridiculous interpretation 2 for 
the prefix * in, and **3d fepher, the book, arc 
explanatory of the ferife in which the word 
.nb«» Jeamer* ought to be taken. For if the 
Nation had been exprefled of verbal* or oral 
tradition, the laft word would have been in- 
tijely omitted, or fome other chofen in its 
place ; but in the Septuagint* it is rightly 
tranflated « &&»*. 

That the invention bf letters was the re- 
fult of hieroglyphics, I am well perfuaded ; 
writing in fymbolic reprefentation^ being 
found uncertain, and not fufficiently expref- 
five of fubje&s which required minute in- 
veftigation, rendered fuch an invention ef- 
fential to the prefervation of arts and fci- 
ences. It does not appear confonant with 
reafon, to fuppofe, that a variety of learned 
fubjeds, philological, theological, moral and 
political, could have been difcuffed by mere 
animal and fymbolic feprefentations, which 
fometjmes appear fcarcely tolefable in the beft 
drefs which Horus Apollo, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Epiphanius and Pblyhyftor give 
us, by means of their written embellifh- 
ments.- 

As for example : I .have taken the follow- 
ing from Horus Apollo^ of Hofapollo, as he 
is called by fome ; 
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atT>j yap ots f*e* afp** yiwrai, ots & 6r,Asw*. 

tf Td repfefent ati unliable man. 

When they mean to represent any unfta-* 
ble perfon, not peffilting in the fame pur- 
pofe, who is at one tinie robuft and daring, 
and at another, feeble and timid, they paint 
an Hyaena, for fhe is fotrietimes riiate, and 
fbmetimes female. — .The abfurdity of this 
heeds nd comment " 

Epiphanius, who imitates this mode, has 
been guilty of many abfurdities ; his repre- 
fenting the fall of Adam, to an Elephant de- 
ceived by the female, is extreriiely ridiculous, 
and what is worfe, indecent, and therefore I 
fhall not infert it. 

The Egyptian fyitibols, deftitute of letters 
and words to exprefs their meaning according 
to the mode ufed by Epiphanius and Poly- 
hiftor, efpecially as they had many mean-* 
ihgs, muft be liable to great uncertainty, and 
fiot capable of being applied to the fubje&s 
which they are faid to exprefs. And we 
may certainly coifed from Philo, and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, that the fcience of hie-» 

D roglyphic* 
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foglyphics was twpfold ; the one popular, and 
obvious made known to all, as poffibly geome- 
try, arithmetic, and imific •, the ofher fecfet 
and accounted holy, whereby the moft im- 
portant fubje&s of theology, phyfiology, and 
civil poliey were reprefented. Whence ori- 
ginated the »p*w ypo^^or*, or facfed letters, 
which Mofes certainly learned either when*, 
he was educated at the court of Pharaoh, as 
is moft probable, or elfe,* as r Sir Ifaac Newtotr 
fays, from his father-in-law. Pliny fays, 
" Literas femper arbitror Affyrias fuifle, fed- 
alii, apud Egyptios a Mercurio, ut Gellius : 
alii apud Syros repertas volunt. Anticlides in 
Egypto inveniffe quendam nomine Menona* 
tradit " The opinion of GeHius is taken: 
from Sarichuniatho in Eufebius, and alfo from 
Plato: Philo fays, that Taautus was the firft 
who found a method of affifting the me- 
jivory by the art of writing. Socrates is re- 
prefented by Plato as faying, I have heard 
that a certain ancient God, to whom thfe 
bird Ibis is confecrated, ««fl* A ow^to dbupow «•; 

>ai @or$. Ttrrof h nrf«7ov «p»0f*om xa» TuyiriMP tvpuv, xat 
yiVfAiTusct, *cu arfovofxiav, iti & milua; re ttca xt£tio?» -xa* 

& yfuwaL, and whofe name is Thoth, was the 
firft who invented numerical computation, 
the play of chefs and dice, and alfo letters. 
The fame author alio fays, that Thoth made 

the 
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the diftin&ion between vowels and dorifdu 
nants, mutes and liquids; and Kircher fays* 
that this difcovery was the (dtfnfequence^ of 
iymbolic reprefentatiorts : omnes tamen in 
hoc confentiunt, plerafcjueex facrorum ani^ 
malium forma, inceflu aliarumq : corporis 
partiiim fitibus & fymmetria defumptasj 
Ita Demetrius Phalereus, qui feptem vocales 
affignans feptem diis confecratas ait, caetera9 
ex animalium forma defiimptas. Eufebius 
aftruit idem. Thus it appears, that it was a 
very univerfal opinion, that from the figure 
of Animals, or the different parts of them, 
letters were invented ; add that their anti- 
quity muft have been Very greats when they 
have been imputed to the wifdom of Thoth, 
That letters were know[n in Arabia before 
the time of Mofes is almoft demonftrable 
from the writings of Job, who is the raoft 
ancient of all authors, whofe works have been 
tranfmitted tc? us in any tolerable degree of 
prefcrvation. Job, ^wcawt^ «<%» woM^n, that 
illufhrious and learned Arab, in whofe hif- 
tory many veftigia of ancient literature oc- 
cur, is accounted more ancient than Mofes, 
and this is evident in a variety of inftances s 
A few remarks on this fubjed cannot be 
confidered as foreign from the point in quef- 
ti<?n 4 

D 4 Tb* 
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The firft reafon affigned for the great' au^ 
tiquity of Job is, that in his writings there 
is not the fmalleft trace of the written law 5. 
that'tue precepts of Noah alone are by impli- 
cation refered to, as thus : 

1. Of Idolatry.—" If I beheld the fun when 
it ihined, or the moon walking in brightnefs. ,y 
This fpecies of idolatry was by much the 
carlieft, and in Arabia was called Sabeanifm. 

2. Of Rlafphemy. — " " And he rofe up early 
in the morning,and offered burnt offerings,ac- 
cording to the number of them all; for Job 
faid, it may be that my fbns have finned, 
and curfed God in their hearts." 

3. Of Homicide/— " If I rejoiced at the 
deftrudtion of him that hated 'me, or lifted 
xip myfelf when evil found him, neither have 
I fuffered my mouth to fin, by wifhing a 
curfe to his foul. If the men of my taber- 
nacle faid, oh that we had of his ftefh, we 
cannot be fatisfied." 

4. Of Adultery. — " If my heart hath been: 
deceived by a woman, or if I have laid wait 
at my neighbour's door. 

5. Of Theft, of illicit Gain.— " ifmyftep 
hath turned out of the way, and mine neart 
walked after mine eyes, and if any blot hath 
cleaved unto my hands*" 

6. Of 
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6. Of Judgment — (Job himfelf ading as a 
judge-.) " Becaufe I delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherlefs, and him that had 
none to help him." 

Another corroborating circumftance is, that 
the age of Job being upwards of two hun- 
<dred years, denotes a time previous to Mofes, 
who is faid to have died at a very great age, 
at one hundred and twenty ; it being obferv- 
cd as a very peculiar circumftance, that his 
eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated. 
And it is the opinion of Chryfoftom, *** t« 

uMzcoQiulciloy tovtqv .yiyovwui) y.ea vino to, oiccaoffket st*j teoiwxevai* 
v&tg yap ptra, rov vofAOv roa-avTce. {peou; tfop?i?a», 6 ITOm thlS 

argument, that there is no inftance on record, 
that any perfon, after the law, had lived ib long 
as two hundred years/' Befides, it was reck- 
oned highly criminal by the law of Mofes, 
that any perfon fhould offer facrifice any 
where, but before the Ark of the Tabernacle 
of God. 

The condud of Job was not, in this in- 
ftance, agreeable to the law, and yet he was ac- 
counted blamelefs. At what time Job lived, 
we may form fome idea from this circum- 
ftance ; That Eliphaz, the Temenite, (com- 
panion to Job) was fon to Teman, the grand- 

fon 
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fon of Efau •, and that he moft probably 
lived about the intermediate time between 
the end of Genefis, and the beginning of 
Exodus. 

Mr. Warburton, in his Divine Legation, en- 
deavours to reduce the Book of Job, that vene- 
rable work of antiquity, to a ftate full worfe 
than that of Jpb himfelf, in themidft of his ac- 
cumulated mifery 5 and for no other reafon, 
than becaufe it is fo full of fentiments of 
immortality ; for no other reafon, I fay, be- 
caufe his affertions are totally foreign frorn 
the point he meant to prove, which was, 
that a future ft^te was not taught by Mofes* 
For if, agreeably to his fentiments, references 
are made in the Book of Job to the writings 
of Mofes, it would be at leaft natural to fup- 
pofe, that thofe fentiments of futurity, which 
have given him fo much trouble to confute, 
were derived from the fame fource ; which 
trouble he would have totally avoided, by 
embracing the opinion of Job's greater anti- 
quity. But it would be rather treating Mr. 
Warburton ill, to pafs by his arguments oii 
this fubjed ; and I am forry to fay, that he 
has affumed a mode of reafoning exceedingly 
weak and trifling, and fuch as he himfelf 
would never h^ve borne from an opponent : 

an 
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an example or two will be fully fufficient, 
The words, u receive, I pray, the law from 
his mouth," he afferts, refer to the tradition 
rof the Jews : but he never recojle&ed that 
there was an oral tradition previous to Mofes, 
on the fuppofition that the ^yords referred to 
tradition. He might as well have faid, that 
Pythagoras's "<V*p*!, or that Plato, where he 
mentions mythologjc traditipn, alluded to the 
fow of Mofes. Aqd again, " Job pries out, 
<*h ! that I were as in the days of my youth, 
when the fecret of God was on my taberna- 
cle." This, he fays, w T as evidently takeh 
from the divine Shekinah, in q. vifible form Qn 
the Ark. But the learned djfputapt did not 
feem to recoiled, that ther.e are authorities 
Sufficient to prove, that it yvas a cuftpm even 
among the barbarous nations, to carry a bop t 
portable tabernacles j and that this was a 
cuftom before the time of Mpfes, hear wfyat 
the prophet Anjos fays : " Have ye offered 
*mto me facrifices aijd offerings in the wjl- 
dernefs forty years, O Houfe of Ifrael ? But 
ye have borne the tabernaple of your Mo- 
loch," &c. Clemens Alexandrinus fays, a^*-™* 
*vx?*s n xcuw vpuioi x*ia$Bi£w. The Egyptians firft 
fliewed the method of lighting lamps, i. e. in 
temples, or portable tabernacles.— See Spencen 
ffeyodotus fays the fame thing. 

Jab 
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Job then being the prefleceflbr to Mofes, 
it follows, that an acquaintance with letters; 
was alfo previous to his time, and the know- 
ledge of many branches of literature. Nay, 
"in. the Book of Job, are evident veftigia of 
an advanced ftate of literature. Several con- 
ftellations had then been named, as Chimah 
and Chefil, or Orion, and Pleiades, Ar&urus, 
and the crooked Serpent. 

The author ciifplays in many paflages the 
brighteft poetic fancy, in beautiful and pic- 
turefque defcriptions ; and his tafte for na- 
tural hiftory, in a variety of well ieleded in- 
ftances. In what poet, even in the moft 
refined age, can we find a paflage fuperior 
in the truly fiiblime, to the following de- 
fcription. " In thoughts from the Vifions of 
the Night, when deep fleep falleth upon 
man, fear came upon jne, and trembling 
which made all my bones to (hake. Then a 
fpirit pafled before my face — the hair of my 
flelh flood up — It flood ftill, but I could not 
difcern the form thereof — an image was be- 
fore my eyes ; there was file nee, and I heard 
a voipe, faying, fhall mortal man be more 
juft than God ?" Our modern Longinus, the 
elegantly learned Burke, h%i higWy extolled 
tl^is paflage. 

Xhho' 
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Altho' it might . appear trifling to follow 
thofe who make Adam the inventor of let* 
ters, or to give faith to opinions of Jewifh 
Rabbis relative to the writings of Seth, who 
is reprefented by Geladin, an ancient /Arabic 
writer, to have been taught by Adam, — not 
to mention what Jofephus has faid of the 
two pillars, which in his. time remained in 
Alia, (whereon were made prophetic infcrip* 
tions) and fuch like affertions, which. are dif- 
ficult to be proved, and as difficult to be. 
credited, I fhall only advance one argument,- 
which by chriftians, who admit of the divine 
authority of the New Teftament, cannot pof- 
fibly be evaded ; the argument is founded 
on the expreflions of St. Jade, concerning Mi<- 
chael the Archangel, &c. which are undoubt- 
edly a quotation from the Book of Enoch : 
therefore St. Auguftine fays, Lib 15* de Civ. 
We cannot deny that Enoch, the fcventh 
from Adam, wrote fome things accounted di- 
vine : and Tertullian makes it appear, that 
the writings of Enoch were fuppreffed by the 
Jews, becaufe they clearly foretold Chrift. 

Now if I were indulged in giving an opi- 
nion; it would be this;— that foon after the 
difperfion, a mode of expreffing ideas by fome 
fort of writing was invented ; and probably 
the firft trial was tQ regoyd fuch traditional 
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knowlc4gc as was received or conveyed from 
Enochs whofe pious chara&er might have 
made his information to be better received 
than that of others. This traditional account, 
now firft committed to writing, might have 
been called the Book of Enochs and have con- 
tained an account of the creation, and many 
prophecies of future events. De libris Enoch, 
Origines & Procopius eos continuiffe aiunt 
multa vaticinia, videlicet de his, quae eventura 
erant filiis ^c nepptibus Patriarcharum, de 
futuri$ Hebraeorum feeler i bus & poenis, de 
mundi falvatore ab eis occidendo, de eorun- 
dem everfione, captivitate, & difperfione in- 
ter gentes perpetua. — Kircher de Lit & Obeli 
lib. i. p. 7. 

An account of many particulars, which are 
laid to be contained in this book of Enoch, 
are found in the works of Origenes and Ter- 
tullian. As for the Sybilline verfes, they are 
fo fully proved to be fpurious, and of a Com- 
paratively late exiftence, by the very learned 
Ger. VojffiuS) that they cannot be admitted as 
any evidence in favour of the knowledge of 
letters, before the days of Mofes. But with 
refpedt to the book of Enoch, there have 
not been any fufficient grounds to difcredit 
it ; for if the chriftian writers of the firft cen- 
tury, or any time after, had formed fuch a 

fidion, 
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fidion, it would never have efbaped the ene- 
mies of chriftianity, and particularly the 
Jews ; as apocryphal writings, of which there 
were many, have been fopn deteded. 

Before we part with this fubjed, we mud 
advance fome further confi derations which 
will be ufeful. Califthenes the philofopher, 
who had made every poflible enquiry, at the 
requeft of his mafter Ariftotle, and who had 
no inducement to form a fidion, is more to 
be depended on than the vauntings of a peo- 
ple who had magnified the antiquity of their 
nation beyond the bounds of credibility : 
as Cicero remarks of the Babylonians, fe 470 
millia annorum habere monumentis (fcil li- 
tcrarum) comprehenfa & ilia pofuiffe in peri-* 
clitandis experrundifque pueris quicunque ef~ 
fent nati. But he, with propriety, accounts 
them to be liars, and condemns them either 
of folly, vanity, or imprudence: Alfo Dio- 
dorus Siculus, (lib. ii.) fays, that a perfon 
would not be eafily induced to believe the 
multitude of years which they are faid to 
have cultivated tjj* Qwpav tm koto, to* Koo^y, the 
qbfervationof the world, for the number four- 
hundred and feventy-threethoufand years from 
the time of firft making thefe obfervations, to 
thejneurfion of Alexander the Great into Afia. 

But 
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But if they boaft fuch antiquity, how has it 
happened that Pliny fhould relate from Berofus 
and Critodemus, that the Babylonians had re- 
cords of aftronomical obfervations only for the 
fpace of four-hundredand eighty years; a nuir- 
ber fp much inferior to that of Califthenes. And 
this is the foundation upon which Sir John 
Marlham grounds his objections to the tefti-. 
inony of *Califthenes, in order to eftablifh his 
opinion of the more recent origin of Baby- 
lon ; and fays, that the above 480 years be- 
gan in the sera of Nabonaffer, to be counted 
down to the reign of Antiochus Soter, in the 
1 3th year of which Berofus is faid to have 
written his hiftory. But that paffage of Pliny 
is evidently falfe, as muft appear to any 
perfon who will take the trouble of exa- 
mining it minutely and attentively : This 
Harduin proves from the abovementioned 
quotations from Cicero. For Pliny was de- 
firous of explaining the origin and antiquity 
of letters from the writings of different nati- 
ons, efpecially of AfTyria, or Babylon and 
Egypt ; wherefore he premifes, literas femper 
arbitror Aflyrias, meaning, that letters were 
always efteemed of Babylonifh original. For 
after the AfTyrians were conquered by the 
Medes and Babylonians, thefe wire called 

Affyrians. 

For 

• The tcftimonj of CaliClhenes \s ex^alivt&ttSVtxOfc N . 
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For it was aft- indifputable point among 
antient writers, that letter* had their begin-* 
fring with agronomical obfervations : but that 
Pliny has mifreprefented the account of Be-* 
rofus is evident from this fragment of Alex- 
ander Polyhiftor in. Eufebius, vol. ii. p. iy< 

B>jpacrx, &C. &C. 

" Berofus, in his firft book of Babylonian 
affairs, fays, that he was arrived at man's 
eftate at the time of Alexander the Great ; 
that many annals were with vaft care pre- 
fer ved for the fpace of 1 5 myriads of years ; 
that thefe annals or . obfervations contained 
hiftories of the heaven and the fea, the firlt 
generation of the world, &c " 

Thus- it is evident, that thd argument 
urged againft the teftimony of Califthenes is 
falfe, being a mifreprefeiitation of Befofus; 
and that Pliny by doing fa, has invalidated 
his own. 

In order to fatisfy the reader a9 much as, 
poffible on a fubjed of fo curious a nature, 
it will be highly proper to ftate the argu- 
ments of twa very eminent authors, Kircher 
and Bochart, both verfant in all the noted 
works of antiquity. Kircher, in order to fa- 
vour and fupport an imaginary fcheme which 
originated with himfelf, calls to .his aid the? 
affiftance of that ingenuity, which on'fimilar 

occafioas 
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C&aGdns He had exerted with vaft fuccefs : 
having argued and fhewn the probability that 
from hieroglyphic writing might have origi-* 
nated the invention of an alphabet, he en- 
deavours at once, to convince his readers, 
that he had found out the precife manner of 
this invention, a fpecimen of which is given 
ih plate I. Thefe he declares to have been 
the firft elements of the Egyptians, whereby 
they ufually held epiftolary correfpondence ; 
but u rider thefd were touched great and hid- 
den mjrfterieSj known ohly to the priefts 
Under fymbolical reprefentations. From hence 
fie infers, that the Greek alphabet, intro- 
duced by Cadmus, was pofitively derived * 
how truly will better appear when we confi- 
der the opinion of Bochart, whofe candour 
has not been doubted. Plate ii. 

This author fays, that Cadmus left in Greece 
a monument of himfelf more durable than 
brafs, the knowledge of letters, which almoft 
all the Greek hiftorians teftify* Herodotus 
fays, that artiongft other ufeful branches of 
literature, not before known to the Greeks, 
the Phoenicians who accompanied Cadmus, 
alfo brought the knowledge of letters ; info- 
much, that according to Hefychius, the word 
t*p m|«*, became a common term, fignifying to 

read 
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ftad. Yet it was the opinion of Bochart, 
that the invention of letters was not to be 
imputed to the Phoeniciahs ; " literas tamen 
in ipfa Phceniee hatas, non crddiderim fed a 
Syris," but from the Aflyrians that knowledge 
ivas derived to the Phoenicians. In Plate ii. 
ti will appear from infpe&ion, that the Greek 
alphabet was derived from the Phoenician, 
observing only that the letters are turned in- 
to oppofite dire&ions } as for inftance, S being 
made R, and *f becomes r, alfo ^L is the Greek 

E, &C. 

But how true foevcr it is, that the Greeks 
received their knowledge of letters from the 
Phoenicians, yet it is alfo true upon equal 
grounds of teftimony, that the original inven- 
tion of letters was not confined to them. 
Diodorus fays, 2ff©» p*» w^m yp^aw> wuv'the 
Syrians were the inventors of letters j and 
Eufebius faying the fame thing, concludes 
\vith this opinion, Zffoi & »«» XM e^o*o». The 
AfTyriaris may alfo have been the Hebrews, 
It is obvious why the Hebrews have the 
faireft claim in appearance to have been the 
inventors of letters^ becaufe the writings of 
Mofes being the moft ancient, and being it* 
better prefervation than might be expedecf 
from fuch vaft antiquity, we are able to trace 

in 
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Jn other caflern languages a vaft affinity td 
the Hebrew ; from which our prejudice is 
apt to incline us to believe that other anci- 
ent languages were derived* becaufe they 
were not kept in equal prefervatioii, which 
we are 'ready to believe would have been the 
cafe, had the perfons who fpoke thefe ancient 
languages been alfo acquainted with alpha- 
betic writing* 

But this difficulty is ahfwefed when we 
are compelled to acknowledge* that previous 
to revelation, the prieft-craft of the times 
Was to keep, amongft other branches of ufe- 
ful knowledge, this of letters a perfect fecret 
among themfelves* But Mofes, as he had 
top much honefty to keep fecret any matter 
which could be ufeful to fbciety, fo alio he 
had too much candor to affume to himfelf an 
invention which he had before learned from 
others. 

Amittit merito propfium qui alienum adpetit. 

The great Jofeph Scalager, condemns in thef 
moft juftiy fevere expreffions, the advocates for* 
the primaeval antiquity of the Hebrew letters : 
he has alfo exemplified, by infcriptions, the an* 
cient Ionic letters having the evident marks 
of being derived from the old Phoenician 

characters, 
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chara&ers and has defcribed and explained 
thefe letters in the moft fatisfa&ory manner : 
The letter Alpha, in the Phoenician language, 
fignifies the head of an Ox, either to (hew its 
precedence to all other letters, according to 
Plutarch, or becaufe Cadmus was met by an 
Ox when he was about to build a city in 
Beotia. The firft Ionic figure is exactly the 
fame of the Phoenician ; the fecond improved, 
by making it eiquicrural ; and the third, more 
recent, exemplified by this infcription taken 
from a ftoije in the poffeffion of the great 
DukeofTufcany, iedkpAthi: |~|eoac3Pdt 
a j~| h n J± i cd x — ienxf»mi Qtofyov Afew*^. There are 
many examples in old infcriptionsof ®vr« being 
cxpreffed I^Ej ; for fince e is a circle with a 
point or line in the centre, the old Phoenician 
O being a |~I parallelogram, was made tb, by 
a central | - — 1 line. 

Thefe examples being fufficient for my 
intention, I lefer the reader to Jofeph Scali- 
ger's animadverfions, where he will be highly 
entertained and inftruded, and muft be tho- 
roughly convinced of th$ impofition of Kirch- 
er, who would perfuade us, that the Greek 
letters are derived from the Coptic ; whereas 
91} the contrary, I do moft firmly believe, 

E that 
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that at the time Cadmus introduced letters 
into Greece, the Egyptians had fo far loft the 
original mode of writing, as to have adopted 
that of the Greqians,as well as they had done 
a vaft deal of their language, 

Notwithftanding the very antique inven- 
tion of alphabetical writing, yet that attain- 
ment was not univerfally known in Greece 
until after the time of Hojner, who lived* 
according to the opinipn of the beft chrono- 
logers, about three hundred and two years 
after the deitru&ion of Troy ; altho' ancient 
hiftorians were divided in their fentiments 
concerning the birth of that illuftrious man, 
and concerning many other particulars which 
related to him, yet in this one point they 
were all agreed, as mentioned by Jofephus, viz. 

*oweu<; wftsGvTBfov. That among the Grecians, na 
writing is found confefledly more ancient 
than the poems of Homer ; and it is alio a 
fad not to be denied, that fome particular 
perfbns only had a knowledge of writing be- 
fore his time, as appears in the relation given 
9f Bellerophon : 

fterj.'zrs ^e piv Avw,v^ TOfsv $ oyi cr.fACtia \tyo% •' 
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It is worthy of obfervation, that the word 
nyA* iifually tranflated letters, properly figni- 
fies Jigns, which I firmly believe were hiero- 
glyphic ; which figns being delivered to the 
Lycian King, he forthwith ordered Bellero- 
phon to kill the Chimaera : The word here 
fignifying to hlU being derived from f«» lu- 
ceo, dico, it is not improbable as the word 
Chimara is evidently an hieroglyphic repre^ 
fentation, that the injunction, however fi- 
guratively expreffed, fignified a folution or 
explanation of the figure, and that perhaps 
was required under a penalty : for Proetus, 
from religious motives, never wifhed the 
death of Bellerophon, for his inftru&ions to 
the Lycian. King were, to 1 *y him under hardr 
Jbips, which might deprefs and be a load 
ppon his fpirits : this, I think, is fully intn 
mated by the expreifions V°f^« ™a*«— 

An obfervation that juft now occurs to me, 
fhews, that by the poets, the Chimaera was 
Jooked upon as an emblem, and as fuch has 
been mentioned by Horace in a fenfe alluding 
to the cafe of Bellerophon : 

Quae (aga, quis te folvere ThefTafis 
Magus venenis, quis potent deus ? 
Vix illigatum te triformi 
Pegafus expediet Cimuaera. 

Hon. 

B % Here 
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Here the poet compares a Harlot to the 
Chimaera, which having a three-fold form, that 
of a Lion, a Goat, and a Dragon, was armed 
with flames of fire, emblematical of libidi- 
nous incitements, and the deformity of vice, 
fo deftru&ive to youth, whom Bellerophon's 
winged ftecd is fc&rcely able to faye from 
this dreadful chimaera. - — See Apollodorus, 
lib. i. c. 2. 

But as this explanation may perhaps be j 
thought chimerical and fanciful, yet there 15 
one folid inference which can be drawn from 
this paffage of Homer, which may defy the 
critics, viz. that notwithftanding Bellerophon, 
Vpon trial, was found fufSciently accomplifh- 
ed, and meritorious enough to be thought 
worthy of the King's daughter, yet, Proetus 
imagined him to have been totally ignorant 
of letters, or otherwife he would not hav$ 
lent him, with tables*, upon which were 
openly engraved dire&ions for his punifh- 
ment. If therefore letters were known before 
Homer's time in Greece, they were only knowa 
to few, and very imperfe&ly - y and this may 
aqcount for the poffibility of even the works; 
of Homer, being at firft, committed to me- 
mory, and recited ; the mode of writipg, even 
«i his time, not being fufKciently perfect to* 

exp^ef^ 
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exprefs ftich fublime compofitions* As to the 
affertion that Palamedes had improved the 
alphabet, which before confided only of fix* 
• teen letters, I believe it to be grounded on no 
fufficient authority ; for the Grecians conti- 
nued long after Homer's time to write with 
fixteen letters only, and Simonides feems to 
have the faireft claim to the improvement of 
the alphabet. — See Voflius de PoetisiGraecis.. 
O'Halloran in his introdu&ion to the hiC- 
tory and antiquities of Ireland, is rather po- 
sitive - in fome affertions, without any folid 
.proof j he is a ftrenuous but not a judicious 
advocate for the originality of the Irifh cha- 
racters, and would fain perfuade us, that from 
them, the Greeks borrowed their alphabet, 
as there is an undoubted fimiliarity between 
them : and to what does his mighty reafon- 
ing amount? to mere groundlefs aflertions : 
.one of which being, that the Milefian proto- 
genitors of the Irifh taught the Greeks th^ir 
alphabet above 3000 years ago \ and the 
other, that the names of the Irifh letters al- 
lude to druidical woods, exh fignifying lome 
tree. Why then in the name of wonder, do 
not the Greek letters fignify the fame, fince 
they are of Milefian origin ? or how carnft it 

t9 
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to pafs that the Greeks had not an * al- 
phabet confiftipg of the fame identical fix- 
teen letters % that they had not is moft cer- 
tain, and from hence muft appear the ab- 
furdity of faying, " that the Greeks bor- 
rowed their alphabet from our Scythian an- 
ceftors. 

Without having recourfe to artifice, we 
have enough to advance in favour of Ireland, 
when it may be almoft demonftrated, that 
from thence thp Engliih derived their know- 
ledge of letters, and alfo the Germans : to fay 
that a very remote ifland fhould have been 
acquainted with letters before thofe countries 
which made a part of the continent, and thofe 
which wpre more nearly connected with it, 
is fufEcient praife. From an epiftle to Arch-? 
bifhop Ulher, dated London 1686, we may 
colled, that there ^ere fufEcient grounds 
for what I haye laft expreffed : " What cha- 

* The Roman letters are evidently taken from the ancient hm$ 
Greek, which are nearly thefe, ABrAEHIK^MNOIIPZT. 
The letters PH had exactly the fame found of the Roman Ph 
in the word Phormio, and were ufed inftead ofp: and TH 
fuppiied the place of : KH of X, and this will fhew in 
what manner the moft indent writeis expreffed themfclvcs be- 
fore the alphabet was improved, as in the word AMFHITRVON 
Aix(piTpvoj9. &c. &c. and exemplified in the moft ancient ia- 
feriptions.n — AfJiMjD. J, $C AUGER, p. \z\, 

rpfters 
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raders the ancient Britains ufed, whether that , 
which the Saxons ufed, as your Lord/hip (if I 
remember well) is of opinion, or the fame with 
your ancient Irifh, I dare not take upon me to de~ 
t ermine - 9 but Jhall herefubjoin what I met with 
in a very old manufcript of $f. Dun/fan's in which 
hejides Ars Euticis Grammatici de difcernendif 
conjugationibus, in the beginnings and Ovid de 
arte Amandi, at the end, are contained feveraf 4 
other pieces, fome in Saxon characters, fotne in 
Greek and Saxon characters :" which chara&ers 
were faid to be invented by a perfon of the 
name of Nemninus ; others impute them to the 
Irifh, who certainly had the knowledge of let- 
ters long before the Britains. It is acknow- 
ledged by Hermannus Corringius, in his pre- 
face to the book of Cornelius Tacitus de mo-? 
ribus Germanorum, that neither C*efar nor 
Tacitus could find in Germany any traces of 
letters $ nor even in Britain, which he ac- 
knowledges in fome ages after hsd acquired 
that knowledge, but much before the Ger- 
mans : this knowledge he fuppofed came 
from the Romans. But it is mpft probable 
^hat the hatred which the Britains h ad to the 
Romans, would npt fuflfer them to learn from 

thf m ; 
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therrt ; and If that had been the cafe, (heir 
firft alphabet would tiot have been, fuch as 
already dcfcribed, but nearly what it is at 
prefent, nor would the Britains have pre- 
tended, as it is faid they did, that their cha- 
racters were invented at home, to Wipe off the 
reproach of being late learned. 

What has been advanced relative to the 
invention of letters, and the probability of 
Mofes having been preceded by perfons emi* 
nent for literary acquirements, is a fufficient 
anfwer to that queftion of Sir John Marfham, 
obliquely thrown out as an objection to that 
teftimony of fcripture which fays, that Moles 
was fkilled in all the learning of the Egypti- 
ans : his words are, — " queenam vero fuit 
ifta Egyptiorum fapientia, nondum enim 
Mercurius fecundus abfconditas Thothi artes 
evulgaverat T " What was that wifdom of 
the Egyptians, foi # as yet, the fecond Mer- 
cury had not publifhed the hidden arts of 
Thoth ?" This objedion has no weight, be-* 
caufe there were fufficient fburces from whence 
Mofes might have received information, whe- 
ther they originated with Thoth or not; 
and it is moft probable, that whatever difco- 
veries might have been made by the firft 
Mercury, altho* not publicly known until 

the 
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the time of the. fecoiid Mercury, might have 
been communicated by the literati, or priefts 
of Egypt, fudceffively to each other, and of 
confequence to Mofes, who was inftf u&ed by 
them. What this Egyptian literature was, I 
fhall treat of fomewhat more particularly in 
another place. 
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S K E T C H .iV, 



"Whether the hebreW be The 
primeval language, or not. 



I 



T is the tipinitin of many learned perforisj 
not only among Chriftians arid Jews, but alfo 
fropharie writers, that language was taught 
ihch by God, their maker : and it appears 
from the inftance of the wild man taken in 
the woods of Hanover, and other matters of 
& fimilar nature, that man, with all his boaft- 
ed reafori, -would never have been able to 
form and eonftrud a language diftindly, ar- 
ticulate* and expreffive of ideas, without di- 
tine inftfu&ion ; arid that the Primaeval Lan- 
guage was partly loll at the time of the Dif- 
perfion. 

In treating of this fubjeft, it may be ne- 
ceffary to premife fomething relative to the 

building 



btiilding of the Tower of Babel, and the co'tf-* 
fufion of Tongues. Various and foolifh have 
been the conjectures on the fubje£t Some 
, imagined the intention of this gfeat work 
was to fecure a place of fafety in cafe of a 
fecond Delugt : Had this been the cafe, they 
would never have dcfcended into a plain, Si- 
tuated between two great rivefs* the Eu- 
phrates and the Ganges : if they meant to 
fecure hemfelves againfl deftruction by fire, 
from Heaven, which is faid to have been pre- 
df&ed by Seth, they would not have? at- 
tempted to afcend towards Heaven, to meet 
the lightning flafhing from the clouds, but 
would much rather have fought the hollow 
tocks, atnd the caves of the. earth. . 
; But we are told by Mofes, that mankind 
were Urged by two motives, the one of arri^ 
bition, whereby they hoped to immortalize 
their names; the other of prefefvation, fa 
natural to marl, left they fhould be' difperfed.- 
For men were then occupied principally in 
attending their flocks and herds, leading the 
wandering life of fhepherds, dwelling in tem- 
porary huts; from hence it might come to- 
pafs, that tfiey might ftray from the grounds 
where they intended, one time or other, to 
form a great fociety : they might have there- 
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fore imagined it a wife policy to build A 
tower, which rifitog to a great height, might 
be feen at a vail diftance, and become a place 
of refort and intercourse. 

Yet, whatever wefe their intentions, we 
are told, that all the earth, that is, all the in- 
habitants of the earth, were there* and hot 
one exception made $ and as there had been 
at that time but one primaeval language, we 
may very naturally fuppofe, that in confe* 
quence of the confufion of tongues, what- 
ever were the various dialers which fucceed* 
ed y they all were partakers of fome portion 
of that primaeval language* as the bafis of 
them. 

We have no poflible reafon to believe, 
that the poller ity of Shcm derived from at 
younger fon Arf>haxad % could have, in exclti* 
fion of the other, and elder branches of his 
wsm> and alfo of his eider brother's fa* 
xnily, been fignalized with fb parti* 
cular a favour by God, as alone to have 
preferved the primaeval language pure and 
incorrupt. Not only the defendants of Ja-» 
phet> but alfo the pofterity of Ham, were as 
likely to preferve it. In the tenth chapter 
of Genefis, which precedes the hiftory of the 
Difperfiqn, in relating the generations of the 

fona 
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fons of Noah, of the generations of Japhet it 
is faid, " by thefe were the ifles of the Gentile 
divided in their lands \ every one after his 
tongue, after their families, and their nati- 
on*". And after mentioning the generations 
of Ham and Shem, the words, after their 
tongues, are again and again repeated ; all 
which is made perfe&ly intelligibly by the re- 
flation given us in the next chapter of the Dif- 
perfion. prom hence it almoft evidently ap* 
pears, that all the families who were afTem* . 
bled at the building of the Tower, were 
leparated by different dialeds or tongues. 

That it is moft likely to exped, and' find 
among nations who have perlevered for a 
long feries of time in one ftate, not fond of 
change or - variety, a language nearer allied 
to oiiginality than amongft refined and po- 
lifted countries, is a mod realbnable conjec- 
ture. Accordingly it i$ not impofllble, that 
the Indian Bramins, and the Chinefe may 
fpeak a dialed more approximating to that 
which was firft taught man, than even the 
Jews themfelves : for altho' the Jews never 
had much tafte for refinement, yet they were 
fubjed to fuch a variety of changes and dif? 
perfions, that a vqry confiderable, and un- 
avoidably 
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avoidable change muft have been made in 
their dialed. 

There is a carious diflertation in jamblicus 
de Myfteriis, which is .highly applicable to the 
prcfent inquiry : he believed that words were 
taught by the Gods, and that the nearer any 
words approached to originality in offering 
up prayers, the more acceptable they w r ill 

voMr t 9 h <rjno^a.r 9 a^pnooTua; n lAarJoFOj yAT%ayr,%% xoe.% irotxfaeu; 

rau th w^r.9«; rw *f|««>. u Add, that the words of 
barbarians have much emphafis, and much 
brevity, and admit of lefs doubt, variety and 
multiplicity of di'&ion, on which account 
they are better adapted to the worfhip of 
the Gods- He fays, alfo, that, on account of 
the multiplicity of wprds, prayers lofe 
jnuch of their efficacy : and blaming the prac- 
tice of the Greeks, whom he calls w^o*™* in- 
novators, he fpeaks thus of barbarians.-—' 

aiTCK tftptKiCh' hvmQ avro* ti Hbi 7rfo<r$t?#i$ tok; ©coi;. The 

barbarians, as they have gravity of manners, 
' fo alfo are they permanent in their words, 
wherefore they are daily regarded by the Gods, 
and offer up to them the raoft acceptable 
^nd pleaflng words. 

Having therefore given fketches of the 
character and learning pf Mofes previous to 

his 
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his divine miflion, it may not be improper fq 
inquire, \vhether the language he wrote in 
was primaeval or not. The Jewifh Rabbies;, 
and after their example many Chriftian wri- 
ters fay, (on very weak authority indeed) that 
the prefent Hebrew language is the fame 
which was fpoken by Adam, and which was 
taught him by God. The abettors of this 
notion affert, (which to them appears incon- 
trovertible reafoning) that a rpere affinity 
(fach as I fhall here defcribe) between the 
derivative word and its radix, is an indifpu- 
table argument of the originality of the Her 
brew; as thus, the word Adam pi« is de-* 
rived from Aclmah nm« the earth, whence 
he was formed. Evah nin from ha} »n liv- 
ing, that is> becaufe fhe \yas the mother of 
pll living. 

But might it not, according to fuch 3 
ftrange mode of arguing, be anfwered. that 
the Roman language was the firft ; becaufe 
homo, a man, is derived from humus, the 
ground, out of which he was formed. There 
was a remarkable city in Egypt, called .by 
^he Greeks w»»A*no», a^ t» w^a Pelufium from 
Mud) alluding to its fiuation : if the facred 
text had been loft which calls it pa Six, 
{ha{ is Mud, fays Clericus, migty it rjot hay§ 

bee$ 
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been imagined that Pelufium was the origi- 
nal name of it ? But not to fpend time on 
fuch trifles, which is anfwering a fool, ac- 
cording to his folly, I fhal! proceed to more 
fubftantial reafoning, 

It is evident, that the confufion of 
tongues, which the fcripture mentions as being 
univerfal, there not being one exception made 
muft have occafioned a great variety of dia- 
lefts ; and that the Arabian, Phoenician, and 
Egyptian languages have all an equal claim 
to antiquity. Abraham fpoke the Chaldean 
and Phoenician, and Mofes the Hebrew and 
Egytian dialed : and at the time he wrote, it 
is impoflible that the Hebrew could have 
been more like to the primaeval language, 
than the Italian, French, or German are now 
like the ancient Roman, in the words of 
Clericus; " Qjiid fupereft njfi dicamu? He- 
braicam linguam non primaevam, fed ejus fo- 
bojem effe, ut Chaldaicam 65 Arabicam, cujus 
veftrgia in tribus hifce fuperfuerint dialec* 
tis." " What remains unlefs we fay, that the 
Hebrew tongue is npt primaeval, but its ofE* 
fpring: as alfo the Chaldean and Arabic, 
whofe veftigia remain ii* thefe three dia^ 
has." 

The Jewifh Rabbies have aflerted, and re-* 
tain the opinion, that tlje Hebrew is the fame 

Ungqage- 
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language which Adam fpoke, and that it has 
been preferved in its purity among the pos- 
terity of Heber; in which opinion they are 
followed by fome chriftian writers. The rea^ 
fon they aflign is, that Hfeber was not pre- 
fcnt at the building of the Tower* and of con- 
fequence was not involved in the guilt* 
which brought on the confequent punifh- 
inent of the confufion of tongues. For which 
fuppofition they have not even a fliadow of 
authority 5 for the text exprefsly calls the 
perfons concerned in building the Tower 
ri* ^3 all the earth who were one people, 
and of one language. Perizonius thus rea- 
fons on the fubjeft, the quotation is fbme- 
what long* but it may prove fatisfaftory : 
" Sed regerunt, Fdfteritatem Semi & Heberi 
peccati illius, h. e. tttwis edificandse, partici- 
pern non fuiffe, idque conftare ex eo, quod 
immunis fuerit a poena opua hoc confccuta, 
fiquidem linguam Hebraicam inviolatam in 
linguarum confufione retinuerant Sic lo-^ 
quitur BuXtorfius $ fimiliter fentiunt & tradi- 
derunt jam olim Chryfoftomus Homilia xxx 
in Gnefi rt $ nuper Fullerus, &c. Mira vero 
mihi fane videtur hsec argumentandi ratio : 
nam pfimo incertiffima res eft & adhuc fub 
judice pendet, an lingua Hebrea, prout ejus 

F reliqtiias 
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feliquias facer codex nobis fervavit, fit plane 
antiquiflirha ilia, quae ante difperfioncm om- 
nium Hominum communis fuit : idque ita, 
ut omni ex parte maiiferit eadem, feu in- 
tegra, & illibata, quum certum fit, & rerum 
documentis conftet, Hebream itidem, ut alias, 
furffe mutationi per longos temporum trac- 
tus, cafufq : humanos, r obnoxiam ; & varie- 
tates dialedorum per diverfa loca expertani, 
immo alia atque alia diverfis temporibus ad 
eandem rem fignificandam adhibuiflc voca- 
bula. Jam vero fi vel hoc certum eft, vcl 
ilia faltem illibata integritas demonftrari ne- 
quit, turn vana prorfus eft omnis ifta argu- 
mentatio, quum & feliquae orientis linguae 
non adeo longe a primitiva receflerint. De- 
lude falfum utique, Semi, ilmmo & Heberi 
pofteritatem fimpliciter & in \iniverfum reti- 
nuiffe aut ufurpafle deinceps linguarn, quae 
Hebrea dicitur ; quum ea fblius dein Ifraelis 
pofteris fuerit propria : Ifrael autem o£tavo 
fuerit gradu ab Hebero, undecimo ab Semo 
remottrs. Egregium, medius fidius, argu- 
ments m ! Lingua Hebraea, quae creditur, nom 
probatur, nee probabitur unquam, fuiffe pror- 
fus ilia ipfa Adami & Noachi lingua. Fuit 
deinceps propria unicse Semitarum genti 
per abnepotis demum abnepotem ab He- 
bero 
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berd^erta?, non Idumeis, non Ifm&elitis* hbfi 
Chaldeis, non cognatis Abrahami, non tot 
aliis riepotibus vel familiis Heberi, necdum 
tot populis ab Semo genitis qui omnes alias 
habuerunt linguas : ergo Semus* tamen & 
Heberus, eoriimque liberie ftatuendi font prop- 
terea expertes peceati, & poenae quae ex- 
tru&ionem turris dicituf confecuta* & con 
ftitiffe in linguamm diverfitate, ex una prifc 
tina in varias novas difiraSa." 

u But they maintain, that the pojlerity of 
Shetn and Heber was not partaker of that crime + 
that is, the building of the Tower, and was 
therefore exempted from the confequent punijb- 
ment, if indeed in the confufion of tongues they 
were fuffered to have retained the Rebrcto in its 
purity. Such is the do6lrine of Buxtorf and 
fuch the opinion of Fuller, &c. But this mode 
of reafoning appears very ftrange to me : for 
firjt, the ajfertion is moji uncertain, and it is 
Jtill a contejled point, whether the Hebrew lan- 
guage, fuch as the f acred Book has preferved 
to us, be evidently that moft ancient tongue, 
which, previous to the. Difperfion, was common to 
alt mankind* and that -in every re fpe€t the fame, . 
perfect, and uncorrupted. Whereas it is moji 
certain, and confident with common experience^ 
that the Hebrew, *as well as other languages, 
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har been obnoxious to change, in a long ferief 
of time, by reafon of human cafuality, and a 
variety of dialects, infomuch, that words havt 
frequently loft their original import; Now if 
this be certainly true, and that it cannot be 
proved that the language has preferved its ori- 
ginal purity, then totally vain is all that argu- 
ment, feeing that other oriental tongues have 
not deviated fo much from their primceval ftate. 
It muft alfo appear erroneous, that the pofterity 
of Shem, and alfo of Heber, fhould have mono- 
polized to themfelves the language whidh is 
called Hebrew, when that was found afterward f 
to be alone the vernacular tongue of the pofte-* 
rity of Ifrael. But Ifrael was eight degrees: 
removed from the kindred of Heber, and eleven 
from Shem. But the intermediate branch was 
more faithful ; a wonderful argument indeed I '-— 
The Hebrew which is believed, but never can be 
proved, to have been the identical language, 
fpoken by Adam and Noah, was proper fo the 
race of Shem alone, fprung from Heber, &c. 
not to the Chaldeans -, not to the defcendants of 
Abraham, not tofo many other grandfons or fa- 
milies of Heber, nor yit to fo many nations 
fprung from Shem-, who all fpoke other tongues. 
Yet Shem, Heber, and their children are, not- 
with/landing all this y reputed to have been ex- 
empted 
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enipted from the pimijhment confequent on the 
building of the Tower y and which conjifted in a 
diverfiiy of tongues , fiill further diftra&ed into 
new ones." 

It appears that the Hebrew is not the firft 
language, neither was it preferved in the va- 
rious branches of the family of Heber ; nei- 
ther was it the vernacular tongue of Abra- 
ham. It is the opinion of the learned, who 
differ from the Jews, that the language of 
Chanaan was the fame of the prefent He- 
bjrew. That Abraham and his polterity had 
learned it, during a refidence of one hundred 
years, in the land of Chanaan ; during which 
time he formed alliances, and perfeded co- 
venants with the natives, by whom he was 
held in the higheft veneration : Here he 
married, became the father of children, who 
were taught and fpoke the language of the 
country. Here Ifaac fpent his whole life, 
and Jacob the greater part of his. Thofe 
who fay the Hebrew is a different language 
from that of Chanaan, may be convinced "of 
thefr miftake by the teftimony of tne pro- 
phet Ifaias, who exprefsly calls it the 
fame : " In that day fhall five cities in the 
land of Bgypt fpeak the language of Chanaan, 
and fwear to the Lord of Hofts, one fhall be 
called the City of Peftruftion/' 

Another 
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Another argument which fully cftablifhca 
this remark, is, that when the Ifraelites be- 
came poffeffed of the promifed land, altho' 
interpreters were found neceffary to hold a 
converfation with other neighbouring nations, 
they perfe&ly underftood the Chanaanites ; 
and it is remarkable, that the very names of 
cities were at that time perfe&ly Hebrew, 
nay, of fuch as were poffeffed by the Philis- 
tines, as nfY Gaza, nw Aftidod, ni Gath, 
inpv HeKron, p^pwk Afkelon, &c. 

It is impoflible that any language, how 
pure foever, could for any long continuance 
of time remain in its original flate, and this 
arifing from that mutability to which all hu- 
man affairs are Ibbjed ; and fuch change 
may, in feme refpe&s, be very well account- 
ed fof. I (hall give three principal reafons 
which have been proved by experience. The 
effedt which different climates are known to . 
have on the bodies of men, and confequently 
on the organs of fpeech ; if it has been re- 
marked that people of the fame original Hock 
being varipufly difperfed into different cln 
mates, have, after a feries of years, been 
fcarcely difcerned to have any affinity, but 
have rather appeared to be a different fpe-* 
$jes, fo alfo muft it be in refpeft to language*. 

flence, 
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Hence, in one and the fame country or na- 
tion, if of any great extent, you will find 
thofe differences to begin according to local 
fituation ; and" a peculiar dialed will announce 
the native fituation of the inhabitants. Hence 
perhaps that affinity or refemblance which 
is obfervable in languages now diftin6t, as for 
inttance in numbers, as the Greek i t ? latin fex 
French fix, Spanifhy^jtf, and the Hebrew wm 9 
and almoft all the numerals of the European 
languages : Thus alfo jn the Hebrew gave 
origin to oi*+ vinum, wyn, vin le, and alfo 
from in«, *y&, ager, Akker ; thus from ?t«, 
ovu aufes, afterwards changed into aims, ears* 
&c. Thus again from w\ «n, eft, and our 

Another caufe of change in language arifes 
from the capricious creation of new words, ei- 
ther in compliance with the feeble exertions 
of children to exprefs th'eir ideas, wherein 
they are often indulged in a mutilated ex- 
preffion, or in new coined words, taken from 
the founds and noifes of different creatures, 
or from the collifion and accidental rencountre 
of inanimate fubftances, which will be eafy 
to exemplify ; as in^moft tongu es, pater, ab, 
abba, pa, papa ; mater, ma, mama, amma, 
and fuch like, In the Greek, as c* from tho 

lowing 
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lowing of oxen j the fheep, ba, from the 
found it makes, wrip vpSa™ &' ^\tym. Thus 
the latin word, imbutum, is derived from the 
manner children were wpnt to afk for drink, 
as bu, bu, " imbutum eft, quod cujufquam 
rei fuccum bibit ; uhde infantibus, an velint 
bibere, dicente$ bu fyllabi contenti fumus,. 

FESTUS." Refand de Unguis Americanis, 

p. 148. 

The wo.rd Mofes is proved to be Egyptian, 
derived from Moy and (i, which fignifies the 
being taken out. of the water. Tubalcain is 
Arabic, and from a variety of examples, it 
would be eafy to produce, it appears that the 
Hebrew is far from being pure, and unmixed. 
Nor will this conceflion avail the enemies of 
Revelation : but indeed, they h^ve too often 
reafon to triumph, where the apparent friends 
of Truth trifle in the vindication of her. Neir 
ther can it be matter of exultation to them, if 
we candidly acknowledge, that the infpired 
writings themfelvcs have not been tranfmitted 
to us free froin the errors and miftakes of 
tranferibers, as Bently has judicpioufly ob- 
ferved ; " for having thefe treafuresin earthen 
yeffels, we.fhould rather ^dmire that wonder- 
ful interpofition of divine Providence, which 
fcas preferv^d them in fuch a ftate, that they 

Cannot 



cannot but be acknowledged, fufficient to in- 
ftrud us in every effential duty, to make us 
wife unto falvation. And that the principal 
miftakes are chiefly confined to the hiftorical 
•parts. A perfon who would prefumptuoufly 
object to their divine original, becaufe they 
have fuffered in the courfe of a long feries 
of time, and becaufe they are not as perfect 
as when Rrft didated, would ad like a fool- 
ifh and inconfiderate man; who would be 
ra(h enough to fay, that becaufe this world 
itfelf has fuffered through the ravages of time t 
notwithfianding the innumerable beauties and 
perfedions which ftrike every eye, that there- 
.fore it has not originated from divine power 
and wifdom ! " Muft the anpient books of ce- 
lebrated hiftorjans and poets — muft the works 
of Homer, and all the claflic authors be laid 
afide, becaufe they have been found altered 
by tranfcribers, and their meaning often ob-r 
fcured by commentators ? By no means ; 
they are ftill ornaments to literature, they 
ftill abound with ufeful and inftrudive know- 
ledge. But in how much higher eftimation 
pught thofe divine precepts be held, which 
are not only venerable above all other hu- 
man produdions for their vaft antiquity, but 
more efpecially fpr the powerful motives and 

reafqn^ 
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reafons held forth to re&ify human nature, 
and point the certain road to happinefs and 
immortality." 

It may be obje&ed to fuch inquiries as 
thefe, that after all that has been done, the , 
world is ftill in thp dark refpe&ing the in- 
vention of letters, and the nature of the pri- 
maeval language ; nor can it be expedted, that 
any fatisfa&ory difcovery can poffibly be made 
concerning thefe points ; from whence it is 
inferred, that fuch inquiries are ufelefs, and 
only harrafs and perplex the learned, withn 
out producing any real benefit to fociety. To 
this it may be anfwered, that in purfuitof 
fuch ftudies, all the records of antiquity are" 
fcrutinized, and the manner wherein arts and 
fciences, and many valuable difcoveries have 
gradually been advanced and improved, arife 
to our view $ and encourage us to ufe the 
moft unremitting attention to increafe the 
knowledge of mankind : As it is reprefented 
in the fable of the dying father, who told his 
fons, that fomewherp in his lands was con- 
cealed a treafurs, which would amply reward 
their affiduity in fearching for it ; which 
tfeafure the laborious fons found indeed, not 
as they at firft imagined, toconfift in gold and 
(ilyer ? but in that abundant fertility of the 

land, 



land, which was the confequence of labow, 
in frequently ploughing and turning up the 
foil. 

Thus mathematicians in endeavouring to 
fquare the circle, by infinitely approximating 
ieries, have advanced the progrefs of fcience $ 
thus, in fearching after 3. perpetual motion, 
difcoveries have been made of vaft improve- 
ment in navigation, and in phyfical inquiry : 
— thus alfo, the endeavouring to find the 
philoibpher's ftone, has produced many va- 
luable difcoveries in chymiftry. The great 
Sir Ifaac Newton, by inquiring after the na«* 
ture of gravity, whofe eflbnce he could not 
difcover, and which perhaps can never be 
difcovered, eftablifhed that beautiful theory 
of the heavenly bodies, which has been far-r 
ther ftrengthcned by new difcoveries. 

If the laudable attempts of good and wife 
men have hitherto failed, in acquiring a full 
demonftration of the Being and attributes 
of one Gpd by metaphyfical reafoning, I fay, 
are they to be defpifed for fuch pious efforts, 
which have, however, made approximations 
wonderfully convincing, and fhew the vaft 
improvement of the human underftanding ! 

That all mankind, at firft, fpoke the ftmq 
language is 'granted, not only by thofe who 

ftdmit 
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admit of revelation, but alfoby the learned au- 
thor of the Sketches of Man, who has advanced 
fome notions, on very vague grounds, which are 
fubverfive of revelation : but unfortunately, 
after he had endeavoured t6 prove, that there 
are different races of mankind, he overturns 
his whole fyftem by an unlucky affertion. — 
44 If, fays he, the common language of men 
had not been confounded upon their under- 
taking the Tower of Babel, I affirm, that 
there never could have been but one lan- 
guage." What ! not if there were different 
races of men, and thefe men differently form- 
ed, to fit them for various climates ? Where, 
according to this fyftem, rouft they have 
had their origin ! Or elfe what fort of a mot- 
ley appearance muft the whole of mankind 
have made had they been affembled at 
the building of the Tower! Would va- 
rious races of men, fitted, ab origine, for 
different climates, have been happy in ex- 
ifting for generations' before the Difperfion 
in climates to which the greater part were 
not fitted ? Abfurdities innumerable arife as 
the confequence of fuch ideas. But moft 
certain it is, that as mankind all fpoke the 
fame language previous to their difperfion, fo 
?l\£q were they of one, and the fame genius. 

The 
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The aprpareftt difference now observable iri 
the exterior <af the various inhabitants of the 
earth having originated from the difperfioii, 
even as the innumerable dialefte and nume- 
rous languages ' which now exift ; and it is 
now the eftablifeed Opinion 6f ntoft learned 
men, that forafmuch as rivers, when they 
burft from their fountains, proceed with great- 
er rapidity, and carry with them fuch evi- 
dent marks of their origin as admit of no 
doubt, and the further they have travelled 
in their courfe, and the more remote they are 
from their fource, the more they gradually 
lofe their original rapidity^ fo that at laft they 
appear more like to a ftagnartt pool, than • to 
a flowing river •, even fo it is with moft lan- 
guages. The Hebrew, nearly allied to the 
primaeval tongue, (of which the Chaldaean 
and Syrian appear to be mere dialeds, as 
ipoken on the borders of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates and its environs) was the fountain 
of many others, which in proportion to their 
diftance from Aflyria and Mefapotamia, have 
retained- lefs veftiges of the primaeval lan- 
guage. Thus the Arabia and Phoenician 
tongue, where their regions were near to this 
fountain, bore the exprefs image of the He- 
brew: from the Phoenician originated the 

Greek, 
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Greek, from hence the Latift, and from that- 
again the French, the Spanifh* and other Eu- 
ropean languages ; which in proportion to 
their diftances from Afia, have undergone the? 
greater change. But with refpett to the He- 
brew, Arabic, and Phoenician, it may with 
great propriety 1 be faid* 

■ Fades non omnibus una eft* 

Nee diveifa tamen, qualem decet eiTe forofuri*. 
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SKETCH V. 



THE LEARNING OF MOSES, AND 
WHENCE DERIVED, 



ROM iearphing the records of ancient 
Writers, it muft be acknowledged, that the 
firft rudiments of general knowledge were 
derived from Egypt, and were confpicuous in 
the writings of Mofes, in teftinidny of whofe 
wifdom a crowd of learned witnefles could 
be produced. It is indeed ftrarige that Origeii 
fhould fay, " Now the name of Mofes is 
heard which was lecfeted among the Jews, 
for none of the Greeks mention him, iter 
have we any Gentile hiftory that names him, 
but now that Chrift has enlightened the 
world, with him has been introduced the 
Law and the Prophets." 

It is certain, however, that Mofes has been 
mentioned in a very refpe&able light by pro-* 

phand 
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f>hane writers, both before and aftef thtf 
time of Origen. Demetrius Phalereus, who was 
acknowledged to have been eminently fkilled 
in the Grecian laws, and who had read at- 
tentively thd Jewifh books, acknowledges 
with candor and ingenuity the Jewifh code 

Or laWS, * al (piAocropoTffay Hvcu r.ou coupouo* uq a,v auctv Qua,*., 

to have been wifer and more facred than 
others,, being of divine original. Chalcidius 
thiis fpeaks of Mofes, " Sapientifllmus Mofes, 
lion humana facundia fed divina ut ferunt 
infpiratione vegetatus." Longinus alfo, the 
moft eminent of critics, gives a remarkable 
teftimony, as do alfo many others. Many, 
indeed, were the falfe and erroneous ac- 
counts given of Mofes, arid the Jews, by 
perfons who were intirely ignorant cf their 
hiftory, or who wrote thro' prejudice and di£* 
afFe&iort. Tacitus fays, the Jews originated 
in Crete ; that they w^ic called Ides, from 
Mount Ida, whofe inhabitants were called 
Idei. Some called them Ethiopians, others 
Affyrians, or that the Solymi, celebrated by 
Homer, werfc the founders of Jerufalem : 
again, they are reprefented as Egyptians, 
who had been expelled by Bocchoris, on ac- 
count of an infe&ious difeafe ; that in this 
{late, deferted by gods and men, they readily 

followed 
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followed Mofes, as their "Gferierai ; that iii 
the courfe of their joufney, being in want 
of water, they were led to the difcovery of a 
Fountain in a rock by means of wild afles. 
Suidas, whd wrote five bdbks concerning 
Rome, fays, "that a woman, ^vhofe namd 
was Mofo, invented the Jewifh l&ws ." But 
fuch idle, coiitradiftory, and abfurd accounts 
are by no means fufficient to throw the leaft 
odium on Mofes or his laws; As well might 
it be alledged as an argument agairift the 
chriftian rfeligidil, that ridiculous hiftorical 
miftakes pafs current amOng the Turks ; 
fuch as, that Job was one of Solomon's 
judges ; that (Ifcander) Alexander the Great, 
was Captain-gfeneral of his army ; that Philip 
of Madecon was oiie of the anceftors of our 
bleffed Lord, and that Sampfon, Jonas, and 
St. Gedrge wefe his cotemporaries. 

The true and proper method of forming 
a judgment of Mofes is from his own works; 
and it will, arid does appear, even to per- 
fons who are not friends of Revelation, that, 
he was twcuhvQn vcum <?o$ux. Aiyvwrw learned in all 
the wifdorti of the Egyptians, and was alfo 
hjvuTot tf ^oyoK **» ev tfyotq powerful both in words 
-and deeds. 

After the moft minute inquiry, I am of 
the confirmed opinion, that fuch perfons 

Q alone* 
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alone, who adhered to the true worfhip of 
God, were at all times to be confidered, men 
of the foundeft wifdom and knowledge ; the 
perfe&ion of the moral fyftem being infinite- 
ly of greater confequence than the greateft 
. literary acquirements ; and it being natural 
to fuppofe, f that good men would never neg- 
lect the cultivation and improvement of any 
fcience, which might be confidered as gene- 
rally ufef j! to fociety. And I do firmly be- 
lieve, that were Mofes acquainted with the 
prefent Newtonian philofbphy, and his peo- 
ple properly prepared to receive it, he would 
not have thought it unworthy of his notice. 
But his firft and great defign being to turn 
the hearts of the difobedient to the wifdom 
of the juft — to inculcate the dodrine of one 
God, and totally to eradicate all idolatrous 
principles, all his exertions were turned to 
this moft important point : yet, that he was 
fully acquainted with all the known progrels ' 
of fcience, is moft natural to fuppofe, as it 
is univerfally acknowledged by all eminent 
writers, that literature firft took its rife in 
Egypt, and from thence became diflfufed thro* 
the whole world. 

We are told that Ham, and his family, - 
fettled on the banks of the river Nile ; that 
in the fame manner, as the necelfity of di- 
viding 
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Viding lands, both to afcertain property arid 
to promote induftryy gave rife to the invert 
tion of geometry ; fc alfo in order to certify 
the moft convenient time for agriculture, i£ 
was found expedient to have recourfe to af- 
tronomieal obfervations, as otherwiie, their 
hopes might be totally defeated by an unex- 
jpedted inundation of the river Nile. And 
having obferved, that immediately after the 
rifing of the Dog-ftar, fcalled Sirius from 
Siris, a name or branch of the Nile) they had 
reafoh to expedt the overflowing of the wa- 
ter : that as the faithful dog gives notice o£ 
the approaching thief, fo alfo this aufpiciou^ 
iiar apprized them of their danger : 

" Exoriturque Canis latratqne, Canicula fiammas 
Et rabit igne fuo, geminatque incendia folis. 

Man! l. As* row. 

And we are told, that from the various ap-^ 
pearances of this flar, men were enabled id 
prognofticate the fuccefs of the whole year : 
therefore Horapollo thus defcribes it : 

Ewaoror & Gatofjum dijfarrot,- lnw t ' wtjji yvmutxi £uypctQnaty m 

Aiyvwrw x.atov[ASv(& crfc'S^, iMfl^K* & Arpoxwt/v, 6; xa* &x« 
€cto-itov$t* TV* botoru* ars^m; ort /ao ptt&v, ort h ^a-cuf airstewpj 
xou ort (JUv hapnyorip^ ort h ** ttruq 9 it* & xA* 'hen nccra rw 
Wra w arpt avarotoi*, *u/ki»«/«8* irep* mttrw ru» u to mavra 

, ... Q » Ho* 
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How the year was reprefented. 

Being willing to reprefent the year, they 
paint His in the form of a woman, by which 
^lfo they mean a goddefs ; but there is 
among them the ftar Ifiq, called by an Egyp- 
tian, Sothis, by a Grecian^ the Dog-fiat^ 
which feems to hold the pre-eminence among 
the reft of the ftars, as it appears fometimes , 
larger, fometimes lefs ; at one time more 
fplendfd, at another the reverfe ; and more- 
over by this ftar, we are enabled to prog- 
jiofticate what will happen during the courfe 
of the whole year — : — Horafotto. 

This Star was alfo called Thoth, in ho- 
nour of Thoth, or Taautus, the fon of 
Menes, which Menes was the fqn of Noah. 
" Menes return primus Ham & ante Dilu- 
vium vixit* et poft Diluvium Egypto poti- 
tus eft. Menes, firft of kings, was Ham, 
who lived before the deluge, and afterwards 
enjoyed Egypt." — Marjb. Diodorus fays, 

men Ti vetfancntf mm apfu* tutu; reinject Luiu&ptmc, mat veto 

A l ytnrio>t ufu< xea tp v <nxu< that the Babylonians de- 
rived their knowledge from the Egyptians, 
and copied them in the inftitution of the 
priefthood. 

It is eafy to produce firing teftimmy in * 
favour of the Egyptians being the firft who 
taught aftronomy, the military art, agricul- 
ture, 
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ture, and other fcienees ufeful to mankind, 
which is thus exprefsed by the poet : 

Tot leasee huitot apeirpinM yn& arJjw* 
Oi irfproi €iororo ^i^eirp xi^ivOok* 

Jtyrroi & yfoqqtiffl *uXpf htfurefn^ano 

Mere dwell a race whofe penetrating mind, 
Firft ufeful fcience taught to all mankind, 
firft ope'd the fertile bofbm of the earth, 
ScatterM the feed gave gen'rous Ceres birth ; 
Firft mark'd the globe with interfeding lines, 
And trae'd the fun obliquely thro' the figns. 

DiONYSiusde Orbe. 

To the fame purpofe are thefe lines of 
Tibullus : 

Primus aratra manu folerti fecit Ofiris 
£t tenerain ferro foticitavit humum. 

Ofiris formed the plough with fkilfui hand, 
Firft turn'd the glebe, and fertiliz'd the land. 

That the Egyptians were the firft who in- 
vented the fcience of geometry is warranted 
by Strabo, ru» Aiyvvrut* wpupa y%»^^wi qiaai.— That . 
they were alfo the firft aftronomers and phi- 
lofophers is alfb generally believed ; it being 
well known, that Pythagoras, Plato, Demo- 

CritUS, ElldOXUS, x*» ?roWu*s aMu<; tm iraXouuv EXXtv^v, 

and many others of the ancient Greeks, tra- 
velled into Egypt to acquire the knowledge 
they had. But it may be argued, that thefc 
teftimonies are not in point to prove the 

wifdom 
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wifdom of the Egyptians antecedent to 
Mofes : — I anfwer, that any perfon but a 
downright fceptic, who will not be fatisfied 
with all that fort of proof which matters of 
fuch vaft antiquity require, ?nd admit of, 
will mpft readily allow the evidence, with- 
put, at the fame time, incurring the imputa- 
tion of weak credulity, and implicit faith. 
Jamblicus, in his life of Pythagoras, treating 
wp^«^w of his wifdom, which particularly in 
geometry was derived from Egypt, fhews that 
this fcience was firft invented for the purpofe 
of meafuring the lands, which the increafeand 
decreafe of the Nile rendered neceffary ; a,nd 
that ix vahcuw tny xa* airo $wv, from the moft an- 
cient times, ar^d from the gods, that 
is, from the time of the flood. 

Cicero very juftly reproves the arrogant 
boaftihg of the Babylonians, who fay, that 
they have monuments of literary knowledge 
for the fpace of four hundred and feventyr 
thoufand years. Contemnimus etiam Baby-r 
lonios, et eos, qui ex Caucafo caeli figna fer-n 
vantes numeris et motibus ftellarum curfu9 
perfequuntur, cqndemnimus inquam, hos 
aut ftultitiae, aut vanitatis, aut imprudentiaa 
qui CCCCLXX millia annorum, ut ipfi dw 
?unt, mon,umentis comprehenfa continent* 
jtk i * de Qivin. And Diodorus Siculus (lib. n 

fays* 



fays, that a perfon will not eafiiy believe 
the number of years which are recorded o£ 
their having made obfervations on the the- 
ory of the world : Nam 473 millia annorum 
numerant ufque ad Tranfitum Alexandri. 

But altho* fuch teftimonies are to be rer 
jeded, yet fuch as are reafonable, and cor- 
refpondent with facred hiflory, we ought to 
receive, fuch feems the following'*. Sim- 

plicius, 
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Lamech 
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• The Flood ended in the year A. M 

Kimrod began his reign in 

From the 14th year of his reign to 

Callifthenes 



1657 

"757 

*4 
1903 



The year when Alexander took Babylon, A.M. 3674 
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plicius, from Porphyry, ii> his Book de Caelo* 
relates, that Califthenes, the philofopher, who* 
accompanied Alexander the Great in his ex- 
pedition againft Babylon, found in that city, 
aftronomical obfervatiqns from the time of 
its foundation to the time of Alexander, be- 
ing computed xP*** iT *» *** *»**k°™» t^m, on© 
thoufand nine hundred and three years* 
which correfponds with facred chronology^ 
and taught theories of the fun and moon, 
which afterwards were found among the* 
Chaldeans and Phoenicians.— See the words 
of Alexander Polyhiftor from Eupolemus in 
^Bufeb. Prepar. 9. 17. 

But my prefent fubje6t will be further il- 
luftrated by fhewing the fimilarity of He^ 
brew and Egyptian literature, ceremonial 
rites, and origin of temples. 

It has given many good men great offence 
to fay, that the Hebrews borrowed mpch of 
the Egyptians ; alledging, that it would be 
derogatory from the wifdom of God to ima- 
gine, that any part of that revelation given to 
the divineMofes, could have been derived fron^ 
Egyptian idolaters. But all this vanifhes on a 
fair and candid inquiry : For is it not rea- 3 
fonable, and but candid to fuppofe, that asj 
the Egypt ians* were equally with the He- 
brews^ 
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brews, the defendants of Noah, they muft 
have alfo ftill retained many cuftoms and ce* 
remonies, &c. originally founded on that re- 
yelation, which by tradition had been tranfr 
mitted to them. Iijdeed, ftri&ly freaking, 
the Hebrews, in many inftances wherein they 
correfpond with the Egyptians, borrowed 
not from them, but from the fame original 
fount of tradition. It will, however, be 
worth pur attention to inquire in part, what 
the chief matters are, wherein both lbem t6 
agree j and we will find, that this corres- 
pondence is not confined merely to matters 
of a religious nature, but extends to the im- 
provements of natural knowledge, wherein 
they might have mutually borrowed of each 
pther, without any leflbning to either party, 

Herodotus informs us, that the Egyptians 
frefore all others, by their obfervations of 
the ftars, diftinguifhed the year into twelve 
months ; what their year was is beft deter- 
mined from the Mofaic writings. 

The year, among the Egyptians was two? 
fold, the one facred, and confiding of ccclxv* 
days, without any additional hours, which 
was called Egyptian or Canicular, becauffe it 
was conftituted according to the courfe of 
{he Dog-ftar ; the other natural, and contain- 
ing 
* This was long aftej the tiiqe of ^o%« 
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ing ccclxv days, and the fourth part of a 
day, which is qalled Theban, or Heliacal, 
becaufe agreeable to the courfe of the fun. 
The Hebrews alfo, from the time of the Ex- 
odus, obferved a two-fold year, the one fa- 
cred, commencing with the month Nifan, 
and owes its origin to divine inftjtution ; 
following the courfe of the moon, and of g. 
variable and uncertain length : the civil year 
contained 1 2 moriths, of thirty days. 

According to the Mo&ic law, three fefti- 
vals or aniverfaries were obferved ; the Paf- 
chal, the Pentecoft, and Feaft of Tabernacles. . 
But according to the teftimony of Lucian, a 
great fearcher into antiquity, n/*™ .aApmm 

niMHuc kou vawyvfias «*»}»!«». the Egyptians, the firft : 
of men, are faid to have received the know- 
ledge of the gods, and to have conftituted 
temples and yearly feftivals. From this it 
does not abfolutely follow, that the Hebrews 
borrowed of the Egyptians ; but it may be 
furmiled, that beyond the time of. any his- 
toric evidence, there were fome points, even 
of religious ceremonies, wherein there was 
fome fimilitude between the Egyptians and 
the Hebrews, particularly as the fabath was 
undoubtedly held in fome veneration by the 

Egyptians, 
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Egyptians, who are faid to have obferved it 
in honour of the feven planets. 

With refped to the origin of temples, it is 
reprefented by Strabo and other hiftorians, 
that the Egyptian were diftinguifhed into 
four parts, a*-^™, or the Pavement ; npow*«o», 
or the Veftibule ; jj^nacr, or the Court or Vef- 
tibule j and t w n«o» 9 the Temple ; fimilar to 
which was the fandtuary conftrudied by 
Moles, and tlfe Temple of Solomon. St. 
Chrifoftom was of opinion, that temples were 
made after the fafhion of the Egyptians, left 
the Ifr^elites fhould have any defire towards 
Egyptian worfhip, fo alluring by the magni- 
ficence of their temples.. But it is a query, 
whether St. Chrifoftom, or any other perfbn, 
had fufficient hiftoric evidence to eftablifh 
this opinion. That there were, previous to 
Mofes, temples and portable tabernacles, I 
have no doubt ; but think there is no room 
to fuppofe Mofes to have copied after them. 

Herodotus afTerts, circumcifion to have 
been a very ancient cuftom of the Egypti* 
ans, and alfo that their priefts were obliged, 
for cleanlinefs, to fhave their bodies, in like 
manner as defcribed in Num. viii. v. 7. " And 
thus fhalt thou dp unto them, to cleanfa 
{hem : fprinkje water of purifying on them, 

and 
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*nd let them fhave all their flefh," &c; The 
Egyptian priefts were wont to wafh twice 
)>/ day and twice by night ; fb alfp by divine 
command, were the Hebrew priefts to wafh 
twice, yiz. when they entered into the taber* 
nacle, and when they approached the altar; 
alfb in abftinence from wine, and in other re-> 
fpefls the fimilarity of injun&ions is wonder^ 
fully near, particularly in tlie order and fbccefc 
lion of priefthood. But what ii moft ftriking, is 
the fymbolic drefs of the Egyptian high-prieft, 
which ^Elian defcribes thus :— Apud Egyptios 
a prima ajitiquit&te qui judicabant Sacerdo- 
tes er^nt. Eorum princeps fuit qui carteros 
artate apteibat. Ille in omnes jws dieebat, 
Eum autem efle oportebat omnium juftiflw 
mum & parcentem nemini. Gerebat atatem 
de £ollo imaginem ex fapphiro : eaque imaga 
aahgeia Veritas dicebatur. — Hift. Far.Lib.14* 
Diodorus Siculus alfo fays, more exprefely, 
that the chief judge wore on his back an 
image of precious ftones pendent from a 
golden chain ; that it was called truth, aK» 
luding to the principle of the judge, and was 
inftrumental of his difcernmg events. For 
further information on this point, I refer the 
reader to Spencc, Sec 

I fhall now recur to a fubjeft of % greater 
difficulty; tp &ew that it \s mctft probable, 

tfeat 



that temples were ere#ecl in Egypt befdtti 
the time of R/lofes, who might indeed have 
availed himfelf of that mechanical knowledge 
which he learned there in the Workmanfhip, 
not the model of his fari&uary* 

One might fill whole volumes 6n this futH 
je& without arriving at any fatisfa£tory evi- 
dence from the moft anciient authors, parti^ 
cularly on the origin of temples : firtce this 
is the cafe, I ho£e to be indulged in my own 
conjedures,provided they fhall appear rational* 
Firft theii^the primary ftate of man, and his 
gradual improvement may lead us to fomg 
probable conte&drcs^ Man at firft lived, 
like other animals, expofed to a wandering 
life, without ally (belter from the funs moft 
Scorching heat in fummer, and the extremity 
of winter's cold, fave what the fhady cfovert of 
the woods and groves afforded : thefe were 
his firft places of abode* and as he appears 
to have naturally a religious tendency, it is 
probable that thef*e wef e the firft phdes of 
his religious adoration. As Adam is repre- 
sented to have hcaf d the voice of the Lord 
God in the midft of the garden of Eden, his 
pofterity might, in the eaflieft days, have 
expe&cd to have an intercourfe with God in 
the midft of fheltesing trees, feemingly cal- 
culated 
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dilated for their convenience. Wh*n the' 
improved reafon of man was capable of mak* 
ing tents and booths for his more convent 
cnt habitation* he formed a tent or taberna* 
cle for worfhip. Society being enlarged, by 
united families, and having chofen a perfon 
to command and exereife a fort of regal powd- 
er, to whom they appointed a tabernacle 
more honourable arid expenfive than others* 
furnifhed with the infignia of royal authori- 
ty, with minifters and attendants fuitable to 
his rank and dignity, they would ajfb fuppofe 
that greater refpe& was to be paid to the 
deity they worfhippfed ; therefore the^ would 
alfo appoint him N his tabernacle, his minifters, 
and attendants. As fbbn as the art of build* 
ing with brick and ftoric was difcovered,- 
and that larger and more elegant buildings 
were invented, it cannot be fuppofed that 
they would appropriate an bumble taberna* 
ele alone for the worfhip of their deities^ 
when they had built palaces for kings : but 
the idea muft naturally follow, that a propetf 
temple fhould be built for divine worfhip. 
Temples, therefore, in all probability, had 
their origin with the art of building ; yet, the 
primary method of worfhipping in grove* 
might frill be preferved among a few addi<3?*- 

ed 
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ed to firft prejudices; as it is well known* 
that in fome places in this kingdom, the lower" 
orders of the Roman Catholics have been fo 
accuftomed to worfhip in the fields, that 
when the building of chapels had been pro- 
ppfed they could fcarcely give into the idea. 
We may al/b conceive how difficult it was 
for the Druids to give up their facred wood* 
and groves for temples. 

Thus with the gradual improvement arid 
increasing wealth of the Egyptians, the ex- 
terior ceremonies and religious rites to which 
they were accuftomed, muft have advanced 
from decency to elegance. The priefthood, 
independent and rich, would never have con- 
fented, whrilft Pharaoh lived in a palace, and! 
enjoyed himfelf in royal luxury and 4 fplendor, 
that their gods alone fhould be negle&ed, 
without an edifice of fome magnificence be- 
ing erefted to their fervfcc. That the pricfts 
of Egypt were fufficiently powerful to efFe£t 
this, is moft certain - 9 for when Jofeph, not- 
withftanding his piety and chajiity, had taken 
advantage, during the famine, to make this 
a favourable opportunity of encroaching on 
the liberties of the people, and encreafing the 
royal authority, by obliging them to fell their 
lands in order to buy food j yct f he was too 

politic 
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politic to ihterttieddle with the poflfeffions o£ 
the priefts : Whether this partiality was ow- 
ing to his marriage with the daughter of 
Potiphorah, or that he dreaded theit power, 
is not evident ; but certain it is, that he firft 
made a tyrant in Egypt, and his pofterity 
add connexions firft felt the fatal effe&s. 
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Sketch Vi. 



WHETHER HfeATHEN PHILOSOPHERS 
BORROWED FROM MOSES. 

the opinion of Sir John Mars ham 

REFUTED. 



Wi 



I T H what gratitude fhould We ac- 
knowledge the divine benefits accruing froni 
revelation, which at all times, from the very 
beginning, was the means of Conveying down: 
to us the knowledge of one fupreirie omni- 
potent Being ? but cfpecially when the writ- 
ten law by Mofes, communicated a clear and 
unequivocal do&rine of the divine will, as a 
itanding teftimony and criterion of truth ; 
from which, it is certain, all the reft of man- 
kind derived information-. St. Auguftine, 
Arabrofe, and others fay, that Pythagoras, 

H Plato, 
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Rato,* and many other philofoj)hers, boiv 
rowed inftrudtion from the writings of Mofes i 
which point is contefted by Sir John Mar- 

fham, 

* Bafil fays that Numenius, the difciple of Pythagoras, 
afferts that Plato was ftrongly charadleriftic of Mofes : Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Eufebius fay, that the Gentiles received 
their greateft myftcries from the Jews, enfolding them in 
fables. — Homer, in his defcription of Oetns and Ephialtes, 
feems to have derived it from the braking of Babel —Homer, 
Hefiod, and Linus, borrowed their ideas of the fabbath from 
no other fountain but that of the Mo&ic Hiftory.— Orpheus 
fcems to have taken many faints from Mofes, as appears by 
this tranflation of Francis George: — 

Unus perfeltus dens eft, qui cun&a creavit 
Cun&a fovens, atq : ipfe fbvens ftiper omnia in fe 
Qui capitur mente tantum, qui mente videtur : 
Qui null unique malum mortalibus invehit unquam j 
Quern prater non eft alius r tu cundla videto : 
Hie ipfum in terris melius quo ceraere poflis. 
Hie etenim video verum jpfum cemere, quis fit, 
Nequaquam valeo, nam nubibus infidet aids. 
_ Nemo ilium nifi Cfaaldaeo de fanguine quidam- 
Progenitus vidit ; quern cttlorum aurea fejdea 
SubJimifque tenet : cujus fe dextera tendit 
Oceani ad fines ; quern de radicibus imis 
Concuflique tremunt montes, nee pondere quamvia 
Imraenfo fint ferre queunt, qui culmina cell 
Alta colens : terris nunquam tamen ille fit abfens. 
Ipfe eft prineipium, medium quoque, et exitus idem, 
Prifcorum nos haec docuerunt omnia voces : 
Qtoae binis tabulis Deusolim tradidit illis. 

Some imagine that Orpheus meant by this Chaldean, Noah p 
the Platonifts took him for Zoroafter > but to none were the 
.tables given but Mofes, 
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(him, iietwithftaiidiiig a number of refpe&a* 
ble teftimonies whidh he quotes, who all 
agree, that the Gentile philofophers borrowed 
from fcripture. His argtimettt entirely de- 
pends ujJdn thefe points :•— That the writings 
of Mdfes Were always kept a fefcret among 
the Jew&, inafmiklh a& ihey held ill other 
faations in fuch contempt, as to exclude all 
focial intercouHe : to prove which 4ie quotes 
the words df Jdfephus :— " NdS nec[ue terram 
habitamus maritimam rieque negotionibus 
gaudemusj" &<*• Secondly* that thfere was no 
tranflatidn of the books of Mbfes previous td 
that of the Septuagint; • 

As. to the firft obje&ioti i—Aliihd' dri ac- 
count of the idolatry of the Gentiles, and that 
propenfity which the Jews at all times had 
to idolatry, it was but wife arid proper td 
exclude any inteitburfe vtrhkk might be a 
trieans of corrupting their mantlets : Yet it 
is very certain, and eafily proved ffocfit fcrip- 
tifre, that it was the wifl* of all good and 
iwfe Ifr aelites, td communicate the knowledge 
of God, at*d his laws, to all who vrate defi- 
fous td be acquainted wife thenar. When So-* 
lomon built the temple, a work o£ fuch mag- 
nificence as to exceed all others ii* the world* 
iyhich had attracted the notice and admka^ 

Hi tion 
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tion of all the neighbouring nations, he did 
not delign this alone for the Jews, but alfo 
to be the means of fpfeading abroad the know- 
ledge of the true God : How then dould this 
be efFe&ed without expounding the law ? 
but let Soloman (peak for himfelf : In that 
folemn addrefs which he make9 to God, re- 
lative to the temple, he fays — " Moreover 
concerning a ftfanger that is not of thy peo- 
ple Ifrael, but cometh out of a far country, 
for thy name fake, for they fhall hear of thy 
great name, and of thy ftrong hand, and of 
thy ftrctched out arm, when he fhall come 
and pray toward this houfe, hear thou in 
heaven, and do thou according to all that the 
ftranger calleth to thee for, that all the peo- 
ple of the earth may know thy name to fear 
thee, as thy people Ifrael" 

This very paffage is fully ftrfficient to fhew 
that philofophers, as well as others, might 
have in this mariner received that informa- 
tion, which their own pride would not fuf- 
fer them to acknowledge, with refped to the 
fource whence they derived it ; altho' an in- 
ward convi&ion of the divine truths they 
had learned, made them ambitious of being 
teachers of them ; cloathed, however, in a 
drefs not totally diverted of their natural 
" ■ - prejudice. 



prejudice. That Solomon was very commu- 
nicative of inftru&ion is evident $ for when 
the Qpeen of Sheha came fo. hear his wiC- 
dom, * and communed with him all that was 
in her heart," we are informed, Solomon told 
her all her queftions — there was not any 
thing hid from the King, which he told her 
not, of confequence he explained to her the 
laws and hiftory of Mofes, whieh (there is 
no doubt) (he had carefully penned down by 
her fecretary or interpreter. For it is not 
likely that fhe would have made fuch a 
journey for information, and negleft to make 
a proper ufe of it ; and it is alfo very proba*- 
ble, that many ftrangers vifited Jerufalem for 
the very fame purpofe, whofe names are not 
mentioned in hiftory. Who therefore can 
think the following words of R, Sehem Jobb, 
Ben Joseph, Ben Phalkira, improbable ; 
which qre thus expreffed by Buxtorf : Om- 
nino exiftimo, ipfaque eft Veritas philofbphos 
antiquos accepiffe philofbphiam a Schemo, 
Hebero, AbraHamo, & reliquis patribus 
noftris, imprimis autem a Salomone, ad cujus 
fapientiam audiendum. confluxerunt ex om- 
Bibus quatuor mundi plagis, tunc fcilicet qui£ 
que quod vel ex ipfo vel fub ejus nomine 
gudivit in lingua fua confingavit, ficut ho- 

4ie 
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4ie maris eft inter omnes populos, nt artes* 
ac difciplinas ex aliis Unguis in fuam transfc- 
rant. Sic fecerpnt olim Groeci, qui omnes 
libros philofophia in linguam fuam tranftu- 
lerunt. Buxtorf. Oofri. fu 19, 

" I am intirely of the opinio^, and., it i$ 
very tnic, that the ancient philofophers re- 
ceived their philofophy from Shcm, Heber, 
Abraham, and the reft of pur fathers, but 
chiefly from Salomon, to : hear whqfe yriMom 
people crowded from aU quarters of the 
globe ; then it was that whatsoever any per-* 
fon heard, either perfonaMy or othejwife, he 
committed to writing in his own language, 
as is this day the cuftom of aU who tranflate 
the improvements in arts and literature from 
other languages into their own/* 

Notwithftanding Sir John Marfham feem^ 
to triumph in the words of Juvenal : 

Judicium cdifcunt, & fervant & metuunt jus, 
Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moles. 

Yet it is eafy to prove, that Moles wished tQ 
communicate a knowledge of the divine lawa 
to the world, or otherwise fee would not have 
given peremptory orders, that; w On the day; 
when ye fhall pafs over Jordan, unto the 
^and which the l^rd thy God giyeth thee, 

that 
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that thott (halt fet great ftones* and plaiP 
tcr tfeem^ with plaifter, and thou fhalt 
write upon them all the words of thi& law. 1 * 
— - — - " and thou fbalt write upon the x 
ftones all the words of this* fetW very plainly." 
Here then the few was written for the in- 
ij^edion of alt the worldi 

Sir John Marlham, after (hewing a poffi- 
bility of philofophers having received thofe 
opinions, which are fo ftrongly like the Mo- 
faic dodfrinep, from the Egyptians j among 
whom Mofes was inftfu£ted, and from whom 
he is fuppofed to havd formed bis opinions, 
yet makes this coneeffion r-'-Certe nulla eft 
controverfia quin **? vs»«w*> de unius regi- 
minc, fivd de Dfco unieo, 'reverens fuerit & 
re&iffima iEbraeorum, non item re&aiEgyp- 
tiorum, exiftimatio : — that the opinion. of the 
^Egyptians* relative*to one God, wa* not fo 
juft as that of the Hebrews. Therefore, it 
is a flander upon revelation to fay, that Mofes 
borrowed his fentiments from the Egyptians. 
But whatever right notions were found 
^mong them, were either the remains of that 
information, which defcended from the pa- 
triarchs by tradition, or were afterwards bor- 
rowed from Mofes ; and the little light they 
bad was & bwied in the groffeft fpperftition, 

that 
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that it had but a very weak influence upqij 
them, which will appear ycry fully iij our 
next enquiry. 

With refpeft to the objccHqn, th^t there wasj 
no* tranflation of the bible before that of the; 
Septuagint, I fay this cannot bp proved ; but oq 
the contrary, if there had been in the Alex- 
andrian library another popy, which h^s been 
attefted, previous to that of the Septuagint,, 
even acknowledging it tq hayc been fuch 3 
one as could not be fufEciently depended on, 
yet it would have fervedthp purpqffi of giv- 
ing much informatiqn to the curious. 

Sanchouiathon is faid to have derived his 
knowledge from the books of Mercury ; but; 
ftill it is demanded, whq this Mercury was, 
which is difficult, from the difcqrdant ac- 
counts of the ipoft ancient hiftorjans.. Auguk 
tinus makes him much later th^n Mofcs ; 
for he fays, that when Mqfes was born, thq 
grandfather pf Mercury was living. Arta- 
panus, the fragments of whqfe work havq 
been preferved by Eufebius, fay% that Mofes, 
{he adopted Ion of the daughter of Palma- 
nothes, king of Egypt, had pqmm^nicated 
pany ufeful things to his people 5 ^nd that 
he was called E^r, Mercury — which if true, 
^lo/cs muft have been the much celebrated, 

ThotV 



Thoth. This Huetius has largely eonfidered $ 
but it will fufficc to mention only what the 
learned Witfius has given us of the fubjed, 
which for brevity I difpofe in this manner. 



Mercury, a patre Nilo, 

A Theban born, 

Py the Nymphs in Trireni, 

His infant beapty celebrated^ 

Was a fliepherd, and fed his 
fheep, 

Mercury called N*por, 

Galled Prceftigiator. 

Called Caduceusj 

Called Furax, 



galled a meflenger between 
(he gods and men, 



Moses, an infant expofed 
to the water of th<? Nile, 

An Egyptian born. 

Educated by Pharoah's 

daughter. 

His excellent form praifed 
by njany authors. 

Attended the (heep of Jethfa, 



Mofes a lawgiver. 

A worker of miracles; 

The Rod of Mofes changed 
into a ferpent. 

Mofes took gold and filver 
from the Egyptians. 

TTrogus fays, facrp Egypti- 
orum fbrto abftulit. 

Called /*wvrr,c, or, a media- 
tor between God and the 
Ifraelites. 

Having frequent intercourfe 
with God, and commu- 
nicating his command^ 
jnd promifes. 

Mos^s. 
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The Egyptians imputed to 
^fercury the invention pf 
all wifdoro. 



JMercury was itited, Semi* 
talis Deus, or, who pre- 
fided over travelling ; be- 
ing even Hyipmo?, or con- 
du&ojr. 



Moizs. 

In the Mofajc writings are 
expreflfed the origin of the 
world, the knowledge of 
God, the hiflory of the 
human race and of ani- 
mals, geography, milita* 
ry difcipline, &c. &c. 

Mofes was the lpader ojf 
condu&or of the Ifraelites f 



Altho' this imaginary fimilitude would 
make it appear that Mofes and Mercury 4 were 
the fame perfon, yet no fuch inference can, 
with any propriety, be drawn. For by the 
fame rule it might be* proved, that Mofes was 
Bacchus, according to a fiioilitude hereafter 
given, which would be the greateft nonfenfe. 
But this, indeed, and other obfervations o£ 
fimilarity may (hew, that Heathen writers, 
(either by fraudulent interpolations, or by 
means of obfeure traditions, haye derived 
many things from the works of Mofes. And 
it is more than probable that Sanchoiyathon, 
who is faid to have had reco^rfe to certain 
commentaries of Jerqmbalus, who was a 
prieft of t» ©w I**,, received his information 
from Gideon, who is aKp palled Jerubbaal, 
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Vrho JEnight have been miftaken for a pt4ef$ 
pf Jehovah, or i««, and this will account for 
the great likenefs or correfpondence obferva- 
We in part of Sanphoniathan's account and 
that of Mpfes. 

From the opinions of Gentile philofophers 
^concerning the creation and the immortality 
pf the foul, it will appear that they borrow-? 
ed from Mofcs. Socrates, Zeno, and Plato, 
were wejl perfuaded that man was at firft 
produced out of the earth, and have teftified 
that fuch information was derived from and-* 
ent tradition : they faifl, * ?*»««» ad^mm ix yw sum 
that the generation of men was from the 
parth, and acknowledged that thefe things 
were told them by their protogenitors, who 
had them •* «» *atou ?*xkrruv, from thofe things 
which from ancient timp had been fpoken of. 
The very name of the Protaptaft is preferved 
in the name of an ancient city in Ada, of 
the name of Adana. faid to be founded by 
the Syrians in memory of the firft man Adam, 
or Adama ; which word was changed by the 
Greeks, who have no word ending in m, 
therefore they called the city Adana, or Ach- 
nas, and fuppofed this name to have been 
flprived from its founder, the fon of Coelus ; 
fua^. Terra, other wife called Saturn; quia 

autem 

fJ^tpinPolit; 
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autem Adana ab omni hominum mcmoria 
fuiflet, voluerc Cilices videri efle opus priml 
hominis five Saturni vel Adami. Thus Stc~ 
phanus fays, that as memory failed relative 
to the name of the city of Adana, the Cili- 
lians would have it derived either from the 
firft man, whether Saturn or Adam. 

Philofophers alfo had an idea, and a ftrong 
one too, of the immortality of the foul ; 
how fimilar to the facred text are the exprefc 
fions of Epicharmes in Plutarch : swnph, *** h*- 

which fignify, that the human body being 
compofed, is alfo fubjed to de-compofitioq, 
and to return to the earth from whence it 
c^mc ; but the fpirit afcends tpwards heaven, 
This fentiment is exactly correfpondent with 
thefe words in Ecclefiaftes — " Then fhall the 
duft return to the earth as it was ; and the 
fpirit to God who gave it." 

Plato places the fimilitude of man to God 
in juftice, fandtity, and prudence, agreeable 
tQ the dodrine of Scripture ; hence^ it is, 
perhaps, that Numenius, the Pythagorean, 
exclaimed, — Qpid enim aliud eft Plato quam 
Mofes Attica lingua Joquens : — • t» y* P * n n**™. 

It weuld fill whole volumes to relate all 
{hat has been faid by learned mei^ to prove 
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aftd difprove, the probability of the heathdri 
philofophers having interpolated the' Mtffaic! 
Writings. It 19 afferted on the one hand, that 
previous to the traitflation of the Law* of 
Mofes by the LXXII, the heathen philofo- 
phers were intirely ignorant of the works of 
Mofes ; and to confirm this, a paffage is 
quoted from Philo, whefeilft he feems to al- 
ledge that the laws of Mofes were, firft tfafc-r 
Hated at the requeft 'of Ptolemy Philadelphus; 
but this is completely anfwered by Is. Voflius, 
who eftablifties the opinion or teftimony of 
Ariftobulus, who fays* " that before Eleazcr 
had tranfmitted an amended book of the law 
to Ptolomy, there*had been another trarrfla- 
tion in the Alexandrian library, which appears 
by the letter of Demetrius to Ptolemy ; which 
copy was carelefly written : that this veffion 
appearing rather inaccurate, was the . reafon 
it was thought neceffary to make a tranfla- 
tion from a copy more to be depended on/' 

The teftimony of Ariftobulus, who lived 
under Ptolemy Philometor, in a fragment 
quoted by Eufebius, fays, " it is fully evi- 
dent that Plato not only copied after the 
laws of Mofes, but alio had carefully perufed 
every chapter : For before Demetrius Phale- 

reus, 
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fus, and before the empire of Alexander ami 
the Perfians, nay, he fays, that there wa$ at 
that time a Greek tranflation from whence 
the philoibphers borrowed, that Pythagoras 
was acquainted with it, as alfb Scrcrates and 
Plato." — Etife. pre. xiii. 2. 

Many things recorded in the hiftory of 
Mofes, are obferrible in the fable of Bacchus: 
, if we fuppofe him, according to the fi&ion of 
lome authors, to have been born in Egypt, to 
have been immediately cxpofed to perrfli th an 
ark committed to the waters -> that he was 
of a beautiful form, and educated in Arabia ? 
that he was a renowned vfatriof , and had 
women in his camp. <That Orpheus calls 
Bacchus m»*», for Mofes, fays he was a. law- 
giver, and imputes to him &***w &*:*©> a two- 
fold law, as it were the two tables; That 
he was called bitorms^ which word ha* beeri 
taken, improperly, to fignify what happened 
to Mofes when his face Ihdne. 

That ferpents wefe ufed in the myfterieff 
of Bacchus, and that a dog always accompa- 
nied him,- as Caleb? (which word in Hebrew 
fignifies a dog) was attendant on Mofes; 
In Euripides, Bacchus is repreferited as hav- 
ing produced water from a rock after ftriking 
it with his Thyrfus j and the earth is faid ttf 

have 
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have yielded ifiilk, wine and hbricy vfrhefefcM 
ever he travelled. Add, that Nonnus relates* 
that Bacchus having touched the rivcf9 Oron-' 
tes and Hydafpes at different times with his 
Thyrfas, paffed on dfy land thro* the midft 
of them j that having Call his ftick intwined 
With ivy on the ground, it crept like a fer- 
pent: that while the Iddiang were involved in 
darknefs, the attendants of Bacchus enjoyed 
the light. The learned Bochaft fays, aftef 
having made many observations to this puf- 
pofe, " Ex mirabile illo concentu vel caecis 
apparebit prifcos Fabularum archite£tos * 
fcriptoribw fieri* multa effe mutuatos ^ 
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Sketch vtf. 



WHY MOSES DID NOT TEACH NATO* 
RAL PHILOSOPHY OR ASTRONOMY/ 



OEEING £hat Mofes rauft undoubtedly havd 
learned (among other branches of ufefuf 
knowledge which he cerfaiinly taught} the fdi- 
ence of aftronomy,* why did he not iftftrtfdl 
his difciples in this alfo ? the folution of which 
queftiori is eafily deducible ffbmf the follow- 
ing feafons. 

From the firft feebl6 attempts of genius ttf 
cultivate a fcienfce, which in its pfefent im- 
proved ftate, of all others^ tends moft to' 
raife in the mind the nobleft ideas of the fu- 
preme' -Being, originated idolatry and fuper- 
ftition. Skius, and other conftellations, be- 
came the obje&s of religious wdfftiip, under 
various forms and reprefentations, which mul- 
tiplied without end y and it is extremely pro- 
bable, that to avoid filch inconfiderate and 

impiour 
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impious folly, with which vulgar and illite^ 
rate minds are at all times apt to be infefi- 
ed } Mofes thought it highly expedient td 
avoid introducing, or cultivating any theory 
tvhieh might have the fmalleft tendency to 
renew their former attachment to idolatry. 
The adoration of the Hoft of Heaven being 
at all times, even according to the precepts 
bf Noah, cftimatcd a moft heinous crime, they 
would not have diftinguiflied between ob- 
fcrving theif phenomena, and worfhippirig 
them as divinities ; and it is worthy of obfer- 
vation, that at thofe timed, when a favoura- 
ble opportunity offered, when peace and aii 
exemption from the toils of war, when pro vi- 
dence feenied moft to favour them, ahcl diffu- 
five happinefs fhed her favours iti abundance 
round them j nay, at that very aulpicioustime; 
when Solomon reigned in all the pomp of 
regal glory — when the reputation of hisi 
wifdom becatrie famous to all the admiring 

iivorfd in thofe moft profperous times, 

they paid not the fmalleft attention to the 
ftudy of aftronomy, or any dther fcience. Ill 
the days of their diftrefs, in their captivity, 
when limited in their enjoyments, and re- 
trained in their purfuits, fubjeft to the wan- 
ton controui and capricious humours of cfefc 
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potic ctfnqtierors, who were themfelvefs bat 
the momentary and precarious ufurpers of 
arbitrary power, it can never be fbppofed, 
that the Jews had either the mcltnation or 
the power topmfue the ftudy bf fcience, 
which they had negledted in more favourable 
moments. They were ever, in allfituationsy 
a ftubbom, refractory, and perverfe genera- 
tion ; a people, who in difpite of every ex- 
pedient, however wifely planned, to cultivate 
the worfhip of the trtie God, often turned 
afide to the worihipof idols; fo ineffe&traf 
were repeated threatnings, rewards and pu- 
nifhments to influence their ignoraiit and wa- 
vering minds. 7 

Another reafbn may alfb be dfigtiecf to3- 
luftrate this point : The fagacbtfs tfrind bf 
Mofes, even without the fpirit of prophecy, 
which he eminently poffeffed, fltight hate 
prognofticated, that theories, which to a per- 
fon of his fuperior underftandmg, might at 
that time have appeared extremely defe&Tfre 
and unfatisfadory, would, in fucceeding : gje- 
nerations, have been intirely exploded, afld 
a more intelligible hypothefis invented. tlri- 
lefs, therefore, God had revealed to him "a 
fyftem of philofophy, all that he could have 
faid on fuch fubjfc&s from his own realbn, 

backed 



tracked with all the information which He 
had reeeivcd itiOBgypt, would have probably 
furnifhed the ptefent enemies of revelation 
with a very pdwerfiil aigumerit to conteft 
feven his religious dd&fincs ; for they might 
naturally fiippofe, that if hfe were riiiftakeri 
in one iriftarice, he might alfo in Another. 

Atid on the other hand, had Gdd revealed 
to him a fyftem of philofophy (which is in- 
deed abfiird to fiippofe* this being a mine 
left for the exertions of human te&fori) at the 
time, he would have advanced it, the tinder- 
•ftaridings of rtleri being urijJrepared by any re- 
gular education* ifcriuki have fpurried at his 
do&riries, as the fyvirigi b£ a diftradted mind* 
and thus dll his wifdoiii would have proved 
inefFedual j all his philofophy, inftead of 
producing the defined effeft, wotild have to- 
tally put a flop to his great Wdfrk of refor- 
faiatioii, atid would have odbafidnect the re- 
fentmcrit df the people. Such was the fate 
of Galileo in adhering to the Copernican 
fyftem, and of Vigilius in aflertirig the anti- 
podes. The words of the leatried author df 
ihe Archaeoldgiae ate Vfety explanatory of 
this matter, I (halt therefore irifert them ;— 
" Fingamils Thedriam telliiris, a nobis pro- 
jtofitam effe veram ; operas pretiuiti fuiflet 
I 2 M&&i 
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Mofi, aut dignum munere Propheta? aut le- 
grflatoris has minutias phyfiologicas exponeue 
populo ? Qpinetiam furdk ccciniffet fuam 
philofopham. Qpi vitulum fufilem a deo 
optkno maxmio difeernere non poterant, po- 
tuiflent unquam prima dei opera, rerum prin- 
cipia, leges & motus naturae reGognofcere, & 
ad veritatis normam cxigere •, Afini ad ly- 
ram." I (hall alter a word or two in the 
quotation, and then the whole will be pep- 
fe&ly applicable ; thus — & " Let u* fuppofe 
Mofes to have been acquainted with all that 
had been taught of the theory of the earth, 
would it be worth his while, or fui table to 
the dignity and office of a legiflator T to have 
expounded thefe phyfiological minutiae to the 
people i Moreover, he would have chanted 
his philofophy to perfons totally deaf; for 
we may well conceive, that perfbns who 
could not difcriminate between a molten calf,, 
and thefupreme Being infinitely good, would 
not have been capable of inveftigating the 
works of God, and recognising the laws of 
motion and of nature, and of marking a cri- 
tical examination correfpondent with the rule 
of truth ; as well might affes attempt the 
lyre/' 

Sound philofophy is ever an handmaid to 
true religion, and this is its higheft perfe&ion* 

It 
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It was wife then to treat it with negleft 
when erroneous; for falfc philofophy is al- 
ways inimical to truth. Therefore, in the 
hiftory of creation, no explanatory fyftem is 
adopted, but there we have a truly fublime, 
tho* firaple narration of fads, as coftimuni- 
cated by divine infpiration. Altho' Mofes 
in this hiftory, expreffes himfelf according to 
the mode of expreflion then ufed, (as other- 
wife he could not be underftood,) however 
deviating from that which, in the prefent en- 
lightened age, would be eft i mated correfpon- 
dent to the true philofophy, yet he by no 
means endeavours to eftablifh the then re- 
ceived opinions of men; but rather from 
their own conceflions, he takes occafion to 
eradicate every fpecies of idolatry. Whereas 
had he been an impoftor, he would probably 
have made a difplay of all his Egyptian li- 
terature, as thinking it the moft effe&ual 
means of increafing the veneration of the 
people. He would have acquiefeqd with their 
prejudices, nay, have palliated, if not flat- 
tered their vices ; and w r ould nev^r have had 
either the virtue or the courage, fuddenly, to 
have oppofed their attachment to idolatry, in 
which they were at that time deeply im- 
fnerfed, as the infpired prophet testifies :— - 
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*' In that day when I chofe Ifraeli and lifted 
up my hand unto the feed of the houfe of 
Jacob, apd made myfelf known uiato them in 
the land of Egypt, when I lifted up mine; 
hand uqfo them, faying, I am the Lord your 
God j then faid I ^nto them, caft ye away 
every man the abomination of his< eyes, and 
defile not yourfelves with the idols of 
Egypt- 
Nothing, therefore, but the miracujqus in- 
tei-pofition of divine ppwer, could have fo 
immediately ppcrated to detach the;m from 
their folly. Had not the Ifraelites been firmlyr 
perfuaded of a divine Providence particularly- 
exerted in their favour, they might luperfti- 
tioufly haye imagined themfelves, on every 
change of place, to be fubje&ed to the difc 
pleafure and vengeance of jealous tutelar de~ 
ities 5 ^hich qircumftance would have been 
fufficient to have dteprived them of all that 
fpirited refolution and energy, f& eflential ta 
fupport them under the numerous and de* 
ftru&ive perils generally incident to great 
undertakings. Tl^e Hexaemerqn, therefore* 
begins with that mqft animating of all doc- 
trines, which excluding the notion of blind 
^hance on the one hand, and the filly idea 
pf a plurality of ruling deitieis conr- 
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tending for their refpe&iy.e favourites, on the 
other hand, difplays and inculcates the om- 
nipotence and unity of the Godhead; who 
hy, an almighty fiat, brought into, e&ftence a 
variety, of worlds, which, his wifdom has ar- 
ranged in the moffc regular harmQiyous order, 
ornamented and fitted for the moft gracious 
&nd glorious purpofes. The. firft chapter: of 
Genefis, therefore, ftrongly inculcates the 
feme do&rine which St* Paul expreffed, in an 
oration before the Areopagus^ in thefe words : 
— ^ God, that made the world and all things 
therein, feeing that he is Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands, neither is worshipped with men's hands 
as though he needed any thing, feeing that 
he giveth to all, life and breath and all 
things, and hath made of one blood, ail nar 
tions of men to dwell on $\\ the face Q? 'bs 
earth, an# hath determined the times befall 
hand, and: the bounds of their, habitation 
that they might feek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him, tho' he 
be not far from every one of us $ for in him 
we live and move, $nd have our being: a$ 
alfo certain of your own poets have faid j 
for we alfo are the offspring of God. Foraf- 
innch then as we are the offspring of God, 

let 
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Jet us not think that the Godhead is like un- 
to gold, of filver, or ftonp graven by man $ 
device." 

The defign of Mofes, the ixtfpircd penman, 
or rather qf that bjeffed fpirit which hrfpirecl 
him in hi* hiftory of creation, was not, fays; 
Mr. Whifton, the gratifying the philofophical 
inquiries of a few elevated minds, b\\% of a 
more general and ufeful nature, namely to 
inform the Jews and the reft of the world, 
that the vifible frame of heaven and earth, 
wag neither exiftent from all eternity, nor 
the refult of blind chance, fatal neceffity, 
nor unaccountable accident ; bvit the work- 
manihip of Gpd Almighty, to jnake them 
fenfible that every thing they had any know- 
ledge of was derived from, and fubjeflt to that 
Jehovah whom they worshipped ; and that 
in him, themfelves, with all their fellow- 
creatures in the open air, on the wide earth, 
and in the deep feas, lived, moved, and had 
their being, who, therefore muft needs be the 
governor and ruler of them all ; to affe£t 
their minds by this meaps with the awfuleft 
veneration for the God of Ifrael, and infpire 
them with a juft gratitude to him for all 
^heir enjoyments ; who had not only created 
\t\is eartfyfor mankind, apd f\irni(hed it with 
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various creatures for their ufe, W beflde$ 
thefp terreftrial, had made the very celeftial 
bodies fubfervient to their neceffities, to de- 
roonftrate the original gpodnefs and perfe&ion 
of things $ and that, therefore, whatever was 
evil, muft haye been the confequence of 
man's fall, and not God's primary introduc- 
tion, and thereby to teach men humility, 
and raife their abhorrence of fin, the caufe 
of all their miferjes. To fhew them the, un- 
reafonablenefs of ajl ijjplatry, or of the wor-. 
fhjpping any vifible beings, tho* never fo ufe- 
ful and glorious : by affuring tbenj, they were 
all in common the creatures of God, and all 
their influences, of what kind foever, intirely 
derived from him, and under his difpofaj. 

Infhort, the ipain defign was, tq fecure 
obedience to thofe laws he was about to de-t 
liver from God to them, by giving them th© 
greateft and jufteft ideas of their legiflator, 
Jhp Almighty Makeh of heaven and earths 
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SKETCH VIII. 



OF RABBINICAL PHILOSOPHICAL AND. 
RELIGIOUS THEORIES, ERRONEOUSLY 
FOUNDED ON THE. MOSAjg WRk 
TINGS, 



SECT. I. 

OF THE J EW^&H WRITERS. 



T. 



HE Jews, ('of whom Apollonius gives 

this character, environ;}*, %\m^ ™» €*fi*pn t *** &* w», 

fxnhg ik c»ov ivpnixa. <rvt&£}wcrtou ^tw«f. that they wera 
the moft illiterate of the barbarians, infcn 
jnucli, that thefe alone were never the 
inventory of any thing ufeful in life,) were not 
altogether fo bad or fo ignorant as they have 
been reprefentecL Whpn we judge of others 
we fhould be careful to (hew ourfelves im- 
partial, if we are not difpofed to be charita- 
ble. The fcriptures, it is true, accufe themof 
being a ftubborn and a refra&ory generation - y 

they 



#iey themfelves own it, and plead guilty. 
It is urged, that where the power of God 
operated by a train of miraculous events, 
and where the divine wil} was ma4e manifeft 
by a written revelation, it argued the worft 
of difpofitions to rebel. But let us be can- 
did : Is not the revelation of the gofpel far 
fuperior to that of the hw — does it not ex- 
ceed in glory, inafmuch as life and immor- 
tality are brought to light ? But how have 
profeffing chriftians behaved ? If offences are 
in proportion to the information of the per- 
fons, may we not conclude that chriftians • 
have frequently behaved worfe than Jews ? 
have they not turnpd afide to the groffeft fu- 
perftition and idolatry, to the adoration of 
feints and angels I 'tis true they did not fa- 
prifice their children, calling them into the 
fire to Mojoch - y but they have, thro' falfe 
zeal, devoted their fathers, their children* 
their friends Mid fellow citizens to ftaoies, to 
tortures, to the moft cruel deaths. 

It nxuft be granted, that the Hebrews/when 
God was pleafed to vifit them in Egypt, were 
both as to literature and temporal wealth, the 
meaneftand moft enfeebled generation; but 
this happened left they fhould fay, that their 
$wn power aqd might had wrought their fal- 
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ration. Whenever they turned away from 
the law of God, and defiled themfelves with 
iniquity, exemplary yengeapce followed them, 
and they fepmed deprived almoft of that rea- 
for* which diftinguiflies men from brutes, 
particularly when they reje&ed the Mefliah. 
Since that time divine revelation feems to be 
a dead letter to them ; and their folly is ia 
nothing ippre confpiquou? than in their ca- 
fcaliftical writings. Their Rabbi es fay, that 
to change a fingle letter of the facred text, 
would be to deftroy the whole -, at the fame 
time, that- by ftrange and ridiculous trans- 
mutations, by 4$roftic, or anagrammatic di& 
pofitions of words and letters, they confufe, 
obfeure, and perfe&Iy deface the fimple 
meaning of many paifages, according to 
whims of their own imaginations. Their nam 
Rechem,ha§ been too often changed into enn 
Cherem $ what was originally defigned as the 
greateft of all bleffings, they have rendered a 
curfe. 

But I am forry to fay, that among profef- 
{ing chriftians, among the apparent zealous 
defenders of the gofpel, perverfions of a fimi- 
Jar nature are too often found. Their erring 
#eal hurries them far beyond the bounds of 
Rational credibility, to the injury of the chriftian 
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faith. Theys form Worlds* out of thcif 

own crude ideas, and then father them on 

Moies; who, they fay, was a greater philo- 

fopher than Sir IfaaG Newton. I (hall, there-* 

fore, to fatisfy the curiofity of the reader, 

and to point out the danger, nay, the in*-*- 

piety and madnefs of fuch idle fpecuktions r 

which afford fa much room for the half 

learned Iceptic to triumph, lay before the 

reader fome examples which I have fele&ed ; 

but I fhall firft begin with the Jews, who- 

give the moft abfurd comments on the books 

of Mofes, infomuch, that they have more 

the appearance of the ravings of a diftradted 

mind, than the reasoning of common fenfe^ 



OF THE CREATION, TA&EN f ROM TH£ 
6EMAR A, 



ivtbtm rtwatea k^i Neither is there art inquiry con* 
cefning the work of creation between two. Whence 
are derived what the Rabbin's teach ? From 
that place in Detit. C tv. 32. which fays, en* 
quire fhou of th€ firft days, &c. on e there-- 
fore itiay enquire, not tw6. Perhaps a man will 
afk this (jueflion-^—what veds created before this 

world f 
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ivbridt an anfweris refdfed, becaufe theitxt 
fays, the inquiry is to be made from that day 
wherein God made man tipbnthd earth : perhaps 
it is not lawful to afk concerning the fix firfi 
days of creation, becaufe in iheth man was noi 
yet created, therefore the text reads iri the famd 
verfe, "from the firfi days which were bifore 
thee? Perhaps a man will afk concerning the 
things above and beneath him, ihofe which were 
before and will come after him. , 'the text fays 
the fame, and from one extremity 6f the hed* 
*uen, even to the other extremity of the heatieri. 
It is lawful for a man to afk concerning one ex- 
tremity of the heaven even to another ; but ii 
is not lawful for him to afk concerning thifi 
things which aire above, and thofe which art 
beneath, which ate before, arid which are be- 
hind hitii. 

Now fince this is proved from the words, 
ec from one extremity of the heaven even to the 
Other extremity of the heaven? what therefore 
inean thefe words, " moreover from that day 
wherein God created liian upon the earth" 
The anfwer is, according to Rabbi Eleazer, that 
the fir ft man reached from earth even to hea- 
ven^ becatife it is faid, moreover from the day 
wherein God exalted man upon the eartb % fof 
token man revolted, God laid his hand upon, 

him 
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$kn arid dhnifrfj/hed U#i ; us it is faid in tfairit 

139, before itotd behirid thou hdtft formed me, 

<ind layejl thine hand upon me, 

• 

rrnrva-noKi R. Jehtcjdah, by flame Raf hath 
faid, ten difiinGl things were created on the 
fir ft day, the heavens, the earth, matter with-> 
out form arid void, light and darknefs, fpirit 
and water, the ftate if the day, and the ftate 
of the night. How do you prove that the hea- 
ven and - the earth were created oil the ftrft 
day? Becattfe'it is written, in the beginning 
God created- the heaven and the earth. How 
do you prove the creation of matter arid void ? 
Becaiife fcis'Jhid, the earth was tohu and bohu* 
What is written of light and darknefs? Of dark* 
nefs it is ^written, " and darknefs was Upon thd 
. face of the deep? but of light it is written, 
" -and God .faid, itt there be light? How do 
you give proof of fpirit and water? The fpirit 
of God brooded Upon the face of the waters. 
Of the. Jiate of the day and night it is ready 
" thus was the evening and was the morning of 
thefirft day? 

Tradition runs, that Tohu is that green tine 
which furrounds the world from whence the 
darknefsproceeds ; for it is faid, Pfalm 18." he 
difpofes the. darknefs as an hiding place around 
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km? But Bbhu are the fibncs recently titi- 
merged in the abyfs, from which the water t 
Spring i btcaufe it is /aid in Ifaiah, " be ex- 
tended upon it the line Tohu and the fiones 
Bobu." Was the light atfo treated on the jirji 
day ? Is it riot wirttteti, " and Go J placed them 
(the great luminaries) in the expanfe of heaven" 
and again it is written, " thus was the evenirig 
and the mofnihg of the fourth day!' According 
to Rabbi Eleager, who fays, " by means of that 
light which God created on the firfi ddy, man 
could fee frofh one extrekiiy bf the heaven to 
the other j bitt after the Almighty beheld the 
ivorfi of ages, thai df the Deluge and Drfper- 
fiori, arid f aw their wicked works, be afofe and 
hid thdt light of the firfi day, as it it faid in 
^ob, 38. 15. " and froth the wicked was with- 
holden their light!' Por wb'bfe berkfit was 
that light withholden ? Ptir thi gttod of the 
Jufi who were to cofne x in andtber agi\ becaufe 
it isfaidi din. i. 4. " Arid God faw the light 
that it was good? i. e. Jufi, according tot 
the Gdmafa ; attd there is Ho good man tmlefs 
he be jufi, as it is written, If a. 3. 2. " learn 
from the jufi becaufe he is good -, toheti he had 
feen the light which he had hidden for the good 
tf the jufi j he was glad: 9 * for it is written r 
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W&6. 13. $. The HgBt «/ the righteous re* 
jtticeth iri ifdditibn: ty tilttms bf that light 
Whid &&d Attiiight) iHated U the jirji day. 
Mart fdnfr Md bthtid froth tint extremity of 
ihi ivbrld U the Sibfr, faid R. Jticob; bui 
Wife men have faid, theft are the fame lumi- 
naries which were created on the jirji day, - 
but were not fufpended until the fourth day. 

lair yi i»» Rabbi SutAa, the fon of 
Tobias faiths (becaufe Raf hath faid it) 
*the world hds been created in ten attributes : 
in Wifdom^ Uiiderftancting, Knowledge, Vir- 
tue, Reproof; Power, Juftice, Judgment* 
Bounty and Mercy. How do you prove that 
the world was breaied in Wifdom and Un^ 
derfianding ? becaife it is written, Prov. 5. 19. 
Adonai hath founded the Earth iri Wifdom , v 
he bdth efiablijhed the Heavens in Under-i 
ftandirig? How in Knowledge, becaufe it is 
written (the ioib of the fame chapter,) by 
his knowledge the depths are broken up. — *— 
Where in Virtiie and Strength ? in Pfalm 6«J 
and 6. Which by his valour fhaketh firm 
the mountains, being girded with Strength. 
tiow do you prove with Reproof? Becaufe it 
is written, Job 2,6. 11. The pillars of Heaven 

K tremble 
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tremble and are ajionijhed at his ELeproolf 
^ Jujtice and Judgment? Pfalmq*}. 2. Juf- 
fice and Judgment are the habitation of his 
throne. In Bounty and Mercy are proved in 
Pfalm 25 and 6. Remember, Lord, thy 
Mercies and thy Bounties, which have been 
ever of otd> &c. (§c. 

Their Cabala is diftinguifhed into nominal 
' and real - 9 the firft is occupied in an obfcure 
manner, about the matter or fubjed— the 
latter, in thte myftic ufe of letters, n&rne* 
and numbers ; finding myfteries in the names 
of God, in thfe letters, fyllables, and didiori 
of the facred text. The nominal is diftin- 
guifhed into thfree forts, called Gematria, 
Notarikon, Themuta. 

Ramban, on the firft of Gehefis, lays; 
" that whatever were communicated to Mo- 
fes thro' the gates of the understanding, are* 
Contained in the divine laws, either in a li- 
teral or allegorical fenfe, by geometrical forms 
and tfanfmutations of letter's, that by fuclr 
means Solomon acquired a fuperabutidance^ 
of wifdom above all the Oriental world. • 

Rabbi Ben Chaim, in his preface to the* 
Bomberg edition of the Bible, fays, " that 
when he beheld the confufion and difordered 1 

ftate 
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itatc of the Mafora, he ftruck his breaft.— i 
Qiioniam ffti libri in quibus Mafbra fiiit cir- 
cumferipta, non fuit Mafora fbripta fccun- 
ilum ordinem verfuum, qui fuerunt in Co- 
lumna; multi ebrum fuerunt confcripti per 
nodes* & figuras, adeo ut non fuerit poffibile 
intelligerc per eos ullam rem. For the tran- 
scribers had worked up the marginal lines of 
their Mafora into all forts of fapciful devices; 
fuch as triangles, circles, knots of various kinds, 5 
birds, beafts, &6. they changed, infertfed,.or 
omitted words at pleafure. From fuch fort 
bf proceedings originated the do&rine of Se*- 
phiroth, and of the Four Worlds. 

The Caballiftica Sephiroth is faid to be con- 
tained chiefly in the following ten words, 
which are to be myfterioufly tranfpofed into 
various forms, fbmetimes circular, fometimesf 
in the hiiman likfeneft, or as follows : 



& i t. Kethfr. 
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r. 
KctMr 


6. ., 
Tiparcfh. 


] 
Hocmah. 


1- 


Vrtenf) Wifeorin 


Vi*l Tft&dty 'at fctertfi?: 


1 
feinah. 


8, 
Hod. 


fnu PitcfcrKk. ( 


ftrt €&diy. 


4- 
^Icfid, or Gedtfle. 


9- 
Jefod. 
*ftb» FdtttacTatidn;- 


■Bounty \or Magnificence. 






10. 


5- 


Mcluchotb: 


'Gebtira. ; 


rrtb^b Kingdom. . 


hTOJi Severity. 





En decern Nomina ! aut voces quas Sephi- 
roth appellant -Cabaliftae* fed quae notio, qui* 
fenfus fubeft fingulis parum coiiflaf, fays ; 
Burnet $ and indeed if woxlld be impoffible 
to find any rational meaning couched under 
fuch words. 

The four Cabaliftical worlds are called 
Aziluthy Briah, Jetzirah, and Atbia, which 
are tranflated the Worlds of Emanation^ of 
Creation^ of Formation, and of the Builder or 
Maker. I know not what to compare fuch 

jargon 
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jargQQ .^p^^efsi tfre (eyeries of a Jacob Boeh- 
m^a, qx t^e flights pf 3 Zinzindorf ; the, Au- 
rora of the fjrft feeing the felackpefs of d^rk- 
nei$ ; and the, fyiritu?! S& a ?y 9^ the latter, 

*#mg ma4ncfii vofotfe4-. 

Thus it is when reafon abdicate* her throne, 
and piety forfakes the heart, that wild imagi- 
nations poffefs the one, and fatal deluiioa 
fafcinates the other — a ftate indeed truly de- 
plorable and wretched. But, tell it not in 
Gatb, publifh it not in Afltdon^ tell it not 
among the enemies of chriftianity, publifh it 
not among modern deifts, that profeffing 
teachers o£ the gofpel have, to the difcredit 
even of common fenfe, endeavoured to build 
ideal theories on the bafis of revelation ; 
but as the example of fuffering fuch things 
to pafs unnoticed, might prove injurious to 
the caufe of religion, by influencing the minds 
of ignorant people, or by encouraging de-* 
figning perfons, who, for interefted motives, 
are ever ambitious of becoming the founders 
of new feds, I fhall trouble the reader with a 
few remarks on fome writers, among whom 
I am forry to name gentlemen whofe good 
difpofitions and fincere attachment to religi- 
on, deferve the higheft applaufe $ whilft at 
the feme time their writings, having a ten- 
dency 
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denpy to promote fanciful interpretations of 
the fcripturc, and thereby to do more mif- 
cljief than they themfelves are aware of, 
ought not to be paffed by, without fome ob- 
fervations - 9 I fhall therefore ifirft begin witfy 
DeanDigby's Lectures. 
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SECT. II, 



REMARKS ON DEAN DiOBY's LjECTURJES, 



1 HE purity of the author's intention, and 
jthe gaodnefs of his character is fuch, as en- 
title him to every indulgence ; I will not 
therefore fay, that by yielding to his fancy, 
he has pjirpofely brpacjied any new theory 
inimical to religion, Byt as there are better 
and more folid arguments to vindicate the 
eflentials of the chriftian doctrine, than 
having recourfe to weak rabbinical modes of 
torturing njeanings from Hebrew roots, I 
muft totally, in this refped, differ from him ; 
how far juftly will appear. 

In his preface he fets out, as indeed do 
all the Hutchjnfonians, with removing thofe 
impediments* and {tumbling blocks which 
feem caft in their way 5 and who could ima- 
gine that the Hebrew points fhould be con- 
sidered as the greateft obftacle ? and fuch in* 
cfeed they are— but they ipuft be got out of 

the 



the way, " The points are certain fmall cha- 
racters of modern invention, forged by the 
Maforite Jews about the feventh century/* 
Now if it had been fajd th§t thg points were 
certain chara&ers of modern invention — 
modern invention being fo prolific in monfter 
productions— it plight he tho^g^t by foipe 
readers, that points were prodigious large, 
characters j therefore the propriety of adding 
the epithet fmall is evident. But thi§ bp- 
ing granted, it remains ftil! to prove thjvt 
they are of modern invention, and that if 
they are, why to be reje&ed I 

It is not ftrange that perfon§ who are fonct 
pf their own dreams, and the phantafms of 
a fickly imagination, are, for the moft p^rt, 
inclined to exclude the ufe of points. But 
that men of learning fhould imagine that the 
Hebrew, after it had ceafed to be a living 
language, could have been preferved without 
an early invention of vowels an$ accents, ia 
to me very furprifing. The improper ufe 
made of them is indeed juftly to be cenfur- 
cd ; but why do the difciples of Hutchinfoa 
totally exclude them I is it not to indulge 
{hemfelves in the greater latitude? 

The above quotation recited perhaps from 
the Uiiiyerfal Hiftory, does nqt even coyrefr; 
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pond with the opinion of Aben Ezra, whq 
imagined the Maforites to have been the Sapir 
entes Tiberiajiis, who, in the year of our Lord 
five hundred andj Chadded tfyp marginal potes 
to the Bibje; which opinion is refuted, as there 
was no feminary of literature in Tibprias, of 
longer continuance than within foyr hundred 
years after the Nativity of Chrift ; and as the 
Maforites are mentioned in both Talmuds. R. 
Afarias, and R. GedeJiah fay, with greater 
probability, that the Maforites were Hgggai 
Mahchi and pthers, who continued their 
deliberations on reforming the fHcred text; 
for forty years. For Simeon, the juft, what 
went put to me£t Alexander the Great, wa$ 
the laft of that venerable council, about 
three hundred years before Chrift : p.nd it is 
probable, that as the I£eri and Cetib were 
their invention, that the vowel points were 
alfo. Nor can I poflibly conceive, how any 
language could have been left for a fei ies of 
time fubjed tq a difcretional pronunciation, 
efpecially one liable to be perverted accord- 
ing to caprice or fancy. Nay, in that cafe 
I am perfiiaded, the facred text would not 
have been tranftnitted down to us in the 
ftate of prefer vation we now find it. 

The moil learned opponents of the antU 
Q^ity of the vowel points, ma,&e conceftionsi 

w 
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in no wife favourable to the.Hutchinfonjang, 
who totally rejed them, tho' frequently ob-» 
liged to ufe them. Calvin was fo much con? 
vinced of the yaft utility of thp points, that 
he faid, " qui ergo pun$a negligunt, ' ve} 
prorfus rejiciunt, certe carent omni judicio 
& ratione :" thofe who negled, or altoger 
ther rejed the points are certainly defti? 
tute of all judgment ;and reafon. 

Mercer faid, that with great reluctance he 
ventured, at any time, to diffent from the 
pointed text j but notwithftanding, where he 
thought the fenfe required it, he thought 
himfelf proper in doing fo." TJie great Wal- 
ton, tho' no advocate for the great antiquity 
of the vowel points, faid, " licet punda ho- 
(iierna a Maforethis inventa fint, ipforum ta- 
men forms five ypcales ipfae, reiiquis literis 
coaevae funt, nee pun&arunt textum Mafcn 
rethae prq libitu, fp4 fecundum illaipi le&ionem 
ufitatam, quam a majoribus habuerant." — 
^Itho' the points in ufe this day, were the 
invention of the Maforites, yet their founds 
or their vowels, were coeval with their let- 
ters : Neither did they point the text accord- 
ing to their own caprice, but agreeably to 
the accuftomed mode of reading, which they 
had received from their anceftbrs. 

Capellus 
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Capellus, who was Buxtorf s greateft op- 
ponent, acknowledges, that the Maforites 
had ingenioufly devifed, and faithfully ex- 
preffed the points; and that not merely ac- 
cording to their own private fentiments, but 
as the genius of the language required. 

It is alfo further argued, that the Mafo-: 
rites cenfured many words for their irregu- 
larity in their vowels and accents, and con-* 
fequently they muft be of a more ancient 
date. As for my part I am no friend to the 
vowels and accents, when arbitrarily ufed 
and impofed on us by Jewifh Rabbies, whp 
would monopolize to themfelves the inter- 
pretation of fcripture. But it appears to me. 
equally the fame grievance, if giving up the 
points, the facred text fliould become open 
to the perverfion of men of innovating prin- 
ciples : men, who according to the , famples 
they have given us of their own works, are 
by no means equal to the taflc of interpret- 
ing the fcriptures, with any degree of cer- 
tainty. But it is my hearty wifh, that in 
this enlightened age, jnen of known abilities, 
found underftandings, and honeft hearts, 
might be appointed under the aufpices of one 
pf the Univerfities, to revife the various co- 
pies of the Old Teftament, whether printed 

or 
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of m?nufcript, and to nta^e. 4 new t^nfla. 
tjos^ * and that whoever broached any 4oc^ 
trine not reconcileab)le thereto^ flsqulcj be 
efteemed flop compo? mentis. 

The Dean, in his faft te#$re, jnaVes ^n 
^flertion which he h#s not endeavoured to 
prove, ^either cap. we underfoind his meant 
ing, unlefs w e deduce it from the connec- 
tion of the preceding and fubfequeqt expj-ejk 
iipns. " Without divine inftru6Hon jnen ne- 
ver did, jior could attain to any certain de-< 
gree of knowledge." If it be me££t that qq 
man, by the mer$ light of nature ever ar- 
rived at any perfect knowledge of God a$4 
religion, or if he mean (which do^s not ap- 
pear by the ^enor of his argument) that with- 
out the affiftanee of rational enqyiry> 3 man 
Could ixqt ppffefs qny degree of certain kjww- 
l e 4g e > I agree with him : J5u$ if l^e npean* 
<is is evident, that without <i degre? q£ 
divine inftru&ion, fuperior to the light of 
reafon, that is infpiration, man coujd not 
arrive at any certain knowledge, particularly 
in philofophy as well as religion, I muft 
requeft leaye to afk, whether the mathema-, 
tician in forming his diagrams, an architect 
in perfe&ing the plan of an houfe, or the 
mechanic in defigning and executing a piece 

Of 
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©£ the moft delicate workmanship, require! 
, fupernatural aid ? The artift then in making 
fhrines for Apollo^ or in ornamenting thS 
temple of Diatta* nay* the chymift ici prig- 
paring a deadly poifdn for the ikurder of an 
innocent perfon, might fay, he was divinely 
inftfu&ed. The conferences thefefoitf den* 
ducible from the Dean's do&rine, are not & 
agreeable to the punty of the chriftiaia reli- 
gion as he may imagine^ 

The ftext pfopofition which attracts our 
iiotiee is this, C4 That if Mofes was an in- 
fpired writer, -Whatever aecouat he has gtvea 
lis of cteafioii miift. be tru<e ; (from whence 
it is inferred) that no miftakei* fa&s, 60 falfe 
philofbjphy or aftronomy can be fuppofed i& 
fall from his pen, without comprehending^ at 
the fame time, the religion he came tor 
eftabiifh." 

In aniwer to this I fay> that the know- 
ledge of nature is fcot taught by Mofes, for 
if this Wefe the cafe, we might ^xpe<9: t<* 
fiud the Hebrews a better mftrufted people 
in this t elpe& $ whereas it has ever been re- 
marked, that they wefe fo totally ignorant 
of aftroiiOmy* as not to have ofte word in 
their language to <exprefg an •ecclipfe.; and 
that they have always -ihfcwri the greateft im- 

atteation 
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fttteAtion to mathematical inquiry. May yrd 
iiot conclude, that facred writ was not de- 
fighed to teach us philofophy, but has father 
adopted that m6de of cxpreflioh mdfl com- 
monly uriderftood, even with all its natural 
defeds, in order, hot to teach philofophy; 
the knowledge of nature and her laws, but 
tvhat is 6f infinitely greater corifequefice; 
and more effential (o our real intefefts, the 
precepts of true religion, and that in a man- 
ner fuited to the capacity of all ; otherwife, 
indeed, mfpiration would have been efferitiar 
to all as well as the prophets. 

Page 5. — " The; wofd tfanflated God, is in 
the Hebrew o»n^« Aleim, the radical is rh* 
t6 interpofe, to mediate, and th6 moft emi- 
nent of all ihterpbfitions being made by an 
o'ath, hehce nb* fo frequently fignifies an 
oath. From v hence he concludes, that the 
ofnf?« who r created the world, are by that name 
ekprcffive of the Trinity, who covenanted 
for the redemption of it. Hutchinfon, the 
author of this religious nonfenfc, fays, u that 
the Trinity laid themfelves under a conditi- 
onal cuffe." But the Dean did not relifh the 
faying fo, all at once, but refines a little on 
it by means of the word covenanted - 7 but 
this is only the palpable evafion of ufing 

words ; 
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faords bordering on blafphemy. But fup-~ 
]pofing it fhould be granted that an oath wa^ 
taken, how will this prove that the Elohiin 
means ho more than three ? might it not be 
produced as a proof of a plurality of Gods ? 
&nd I am afraid fuch horrid dodririe is held 
fcy fome Hutcfiin{bnians ; for one of them 
fays, " the facred laws of thofe wfio are our 
adorable creators, &c* 

But in order to evince the abfurdity and 
danger of thus iriconfiderately forcing mean- 
ings from Hebrew roots, I fhall place the 
matter in its own proper point of view. Let 
us then fuppofe, for argument fake, that fe- 
veral heathen philofophers had become pro- 
felites to the Jewifh religion, would they not 
be apt to fearcti for fome Hebrew words* 
(and have fingqlar pleafure in finding them) 
correfpondent to their former tenets ? For 
inftance, might not Thales the Milefian, 
whofe opinion was, <*vw* T4 " affwT ^ v ^t wnrnrwnp 
that the firft principle of all things was wa- 
ter, affert, that the word ott*?* was derived 
from nV« God, and o* water ; (if this has 
the appearance of being ftrained, it 
is ftill in point, as being juft as good as the 
£)ean's argument.) But might not a wor- 
shipper of Jupiter ftep forward, and in a 

contro- 



caritrdverfy of this nature fay, that, a3 xiU 
fignifies to fwear, filo/him meaint Jupi- 
ter opxw? dnd his aflbciate deities ? and what 
might help to ftrertgtbeh him in this remark 
is, that the word n*?« figriified an oak, which 
tree was reckoned facred to Jupiter. If it 
ihould be granted that the word felohim 
is derived from £lah, which is by no means' 
a clear point, is it not re&foiiable to think 
that fuch derivation, only means that God 
is always called to wtfiiefs when ah oatfo 
is taken ? and as to the word being plural,- 
let us attend to the explanation given ( by 
men, etninerit fof their knowledge of the 
tlebrew Tongue? and urilefs w6 are bbfti- 
ftate, fconvi&iori rrinft follow. R. Bechas, j 
bn the firft of Geriefisf, lays, ' that Elohirri 
ineans the God of all Powers, that 
inaflers and lords, who have the command 
6vet others, according to the idioiri of the 
Hebrew, areaddreffed in the plural, of which' 
there are many examples. Aberi Ezfa fays, 
that w confuetudo honoris/' a fciiffonnt of 
honour, is the caufe of this idiom ; lit lio- 
noffficum eft in lingua Italica, fi allo- 
quatur minor, pr^fentem magnatem, numeral 
plurali : as it is a mark of the higheft 
tefpedl in the Italian Language, if aft irt^ 

feriolf 



ferior aadreft a great min ia the plural Me;, 
Buxtorf has clearly ftlewri this to have beert 
a cuftom amorig the Hebtews : he fays that 
the words wm o»nfa are eipteffed; to de- 
note eminence and dignity, in the plural 
huniber, with a lingular antecedent, that by 
finallge, i plural Noun is ufed iiiftead ot 
a lingular, aS vxm rarain» nnn dnd the fcr- 
Vant put his hand undSr the thigh of Abra£ 
ham hid matter. > 

Some ai-e of opinidri, that, wherever Elofeim 
Is expreffed, BlaH is uriderftodd, as figni- 
lying the God of Gods, dr the Supreme 
God. It is feniarkable that a plural verb 
is made life of with Elohim; iri. the jo of 
fexddusi and 13th trerfe: as \*m prfo* id 
thou Elohim. Erom this it may be inferred, 
that no inyftery is couched under the wdrdsj 
when i fiiigulaf verb is ufed^ or we fhould 
find it unifdrmly the fame; The feafbn of 
this variation being only this, that in one 
place, fefped is paid to the idiorii fcff the 
language;, arid iii the other, MofeS ihewi 
that he urideriflbdd Grammar. ■ " But 1 
{hall clofe this argument with the follow- 
ing lines ; 
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Omnia enim ftolidi magis admirarituf amahtque/ 
Inverts quae fub verbis ialitantia cernunt. 
For wondering Fools in myflery delight, 
And torture words to prove their meanings right ! 

Again, thefe fort of phifofophers are fcr 
amazingly learned above others, fo high do** 
they foar above common undefftanding, nay, 
above the moft eminent genius's, thatfolving 
the ufual phenomena of iialtire, would bef 
thought too confined a circle, and they muft 
attempt to explain mifacles which are al- 
ways reckoned above the po\ters of nature! 
But Mr. Digby attempts to explain that paf- 
fage of fcripture, where Jofhua is repfefentecf 
as faying, Sun, ftand thou ftill in Gibbeon ; 
and &ou Moon in tlie valley of Ajalon. 
He tells us there are three words in thtf 
Hebrew to denote the fun : as, Heres, which 
means the body of the fun, the matter 
whereof it is compofed; Hume, which. is 
the folar heat; and Shemofh, the light of 
the fun. No where, he fays, is Heres faid 
to rife or fet, but Shemofh only : that when 
Jofhua faid, Sun, ftand thou ftill, the folax 
light,' on which the diurnal rotation de- 
pended, as the agent ceafed its effluence, in 
confluence, the earth difcontinued her mo- 
tion 
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don round her own axis, and the fun ap- 
peared to remain above the horizon. Moft 
amazing philofophy — mofi tranfcendent rea- 
foning! 

But is it poffible that any perfon could 
imagine, that, if the folar light had ceafed 
its effluence, the fun could be feen above 
the horizon ? What ufe could a diftant 
light be to Jofhua, which could never reach 
the optic nerve ? Would this have ferved 
him to deftroy his enemies ? What alfo 
would have been the confequence of flopping 
the diurnal motion ? would not the con- 
tending armies and ail the inhabitants of the 
earth have been thrown violently from its 
fur face ? Would not the body of waters 
which are colle&ed about the Equator, and 
retained there, by the centrifugal force, have 
quit their fituation* and deluged the coun- 
tries near the poles ? Countries at and 
adjacent to the polfcs, it being proved the 
polar diameter of the earth is lefs thaii 
the equatorial ? Does it not appear that fuch 
an hypothecs requires a complication of mi- 
racles to fuppqrt it ? But fuppofing ^he 
learned author fhould have confined his rea- 
foning to his lexicon, yet there we will find: 
him alfo miftaken. The word onn Heresy 
L i fignifie? 
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fignmV* the fern, according to Baxter?, " qndd 
fcatofe firo faciat terram i!<5cam, w becaufe it 
Tenders the earth dry by its teat. wb» She- 
toofh is a Chaldean word, applied to the fen, 
tfa account of its apparent attefldarice oti the" 
*arth, m adminifterirtg both heat, light, and 
every ether comfortable influence whereof 
it was pbffeffed, and can be proved "by *many 
Examples. In the 14 of Judges land iSfhv 
feres is faid to fet; and in Jbb 3S0. ts$. 
Tiarae is mentioned, with refpetl: to ligftt 5 
and Shemofh is found ocedfionaitty to fig- 
hify both heat and light, Jona^ 4ffi ehap. 
and 8th verfe. 

Galetinxrs ettdeavdtffs to prove a'Tfiirit? 
from the name mn» Jehovali, wliich he fays 
conftfte of ibur letters, 'but fa reaftty of 
three, because the letter n fe twke ex- 
preffed, that Yod, as h is the fttft itt oYder 
of the fetters, ngnitles the 'Fathe*, "who is 
the firft of the divine jperfotts, attd^vhorlia* 
originated from none, and from wttortr the 
others ate derived: that the letter n which 
fignifies to be* denotes the fan, by whom 
all things were created, and began to be : 
that the letter 1 implies the mutual love 
of the Father and the Sou, that is, the holy 
ipirft connecting both : that the letter n is 

twice 
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twice expref&d, to intimate the twofold re* 
(pe& which is due to the Son : How much 
better thai) thi? hiu& we not acknowledge 
♦he reafoning of Pythagoras who fays, the 
number four is holy jn itfelf, and com* 
prif§s the divine effence, Unity* Power> Be- 
nevolence, and JVtfdom f 

If it be ^evidently abfurd to ufe falfe modes 
o$ reafoning from Hebrew roots, how miich 
more filly is it, to argue in the fame manner, 
from the foptuagint tr«i$ation J a tranfla- 
jtion that, even where it expreffea the fenfe 
beft, caftnot with refpe® tp the original 
derivation of words, have any affinity witK 
the original, excepting in v§ ry few inftanees, 
where they are derived fjrom Hebrew : thus 
the word e«>* as to its radical, k widely 
different in ponftru&ion from either Elohim 
or Jehpvah. Yet this mode of commenting 
pn Genefls, has been adopted lately by a 
traely novel writer. But great genius's fcorn 
to derive their information from any other 
fountain, but their own prolifip imagina* 
tioas ; it i$ but mean an4 grov'ling to confefs 
p. dependence on the writings and improve- 
ment of the learned world. The eccentric 
genius (bars upon his own pinions, like the 
fjifd of Joys> fy* beyond the ken pf human 

eye, 
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eye, his penetrating endeavours to pry intq 
the myfteries of fuperior worlds, difcovers 
the local manfions of departe4 fpiritg, whe- 
ther confined by* adamantine wallg, not 
chains, in penal fires; in the ceptre of this 
parth, or affembled in the fun, with glftiy 
beaming from their fplendid robes. 

If Dean Digby has endeavoured to convert 
Hebrev/ roqts into fpiritijal food, Mr. King 
has jn a mpft {ingqlar manner endeavoured 
$o feed the hungry fheep, with dplicious 
morfels of criticifm. The darknefe of the 
one, is of fo grofs a texture, as to become 
a ftumbljng block, whilft the ftereom^, o.r 
folidity of the qther vanifhps in air. 

Mr. King, ifi his epipment on the firft of 
Genefis, from whence he deduces the ftran- 
geft ideas, the wildeft fancies, the mo(l 
diftraded reverie^ ; jnfomuch that the tales 
of the gepii appear, when compared to his 
diflertatiqns, to be fober truths. In expound- 
ing the word? * c and Gqd faid, let there 
be a *?*»{** firmament in the midft of the 
water, to divide the water from the water," 
where the evident intention was, that the 
firmament 4 fhould prove a feparating me- 
dium between the waters : he alledges that 

Stereoqia 

f Alludes to Mr. King's Theory. 
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Stereoma means a consolidating fubftance, 
* to confolidate component t parts," whereas 
the office annexed to it in the text, (which 
alone fhottld confiftently be attended to) is 
to feparate component , parts, which is c£r 
fe&ed when the atmofphere chymically (if 
I may be allowed the expreffion) operates 
on the furface of the waters, and becomes a 
medium of ra$ng vapors, which are con* 
denfed into clouds that float gn the ex- 
panfe. The Greek word n^r* and the 
Latin word, Firmampntum, feem to have 
been formed rather in times of ignorance, 
than with any jntgntjorj t9 explain true 
phyfical ideas, 

From the Greek word <?*>< Mr. King en* 
deavours to prove the fun to be heaven, 
and its brilliancy to proceed from the gar- 
ments of the faints. Whether this great 
light of information could, through the im* 
mediate influence of the folar beam, have 
been communicated to fo enlightened ai} 
author, or by refle&ion from the moon, ii* 
her plenitude of borrowed luftre, may be a 
point deferving enquiry. I fay then, it could 
pot have been from the moon, for the ori- 
ginality of Mr. Kings ideas has not the 
fn>alleft appearance of borrowed luftre j and 

it 



it is very gftonHhing that St. Paul, who ira* 
carried up into the third heayfn, fliould 
never have thought proper to fatisfy our 
puriofity in this matter, bitt ihpuld leave %h$ 
(iifcoyery to Mr. King. 

fcjon ftoi eft homing son ffyms jjurtt oreftes* 
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CAUTIONS IN RELIGIOUS INQUIRY-^ 
qpHE LA\fS OF NATURE INSCRUTABLE. 



JlN all inquiries after knowledge, prejudice 
of every kind fhould carefully be avoided. 
A man who is iippjoperly credulous, as well 
as the profeffed fceptic, is eafily drawn into 
any hypothecs, however abford, which fa-r 
yours his prepoffeffipns. This often become; 
3 truly pitiable, nay, contemptible, and whait 
is worfe^ a dangerous fituation; when either 
weak principles or wrong notions of the 
difpehfaiions of providence, arc imbibed to 
the fubverfion of pure morality ; but when 
good men, in order to fiifetftantiate the evi- 
dence of even orthodox opinions, either ad-* 
yanceftrange and inadmiffible theories, founds 
$4 on an e^oaeous zeal for folving all 

apparent 
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apparent difficulties, they are not awaro what 
injury they do religion, by giving lubtle ad-? 
vcrfaries room for infulting thofe divine 
truths which they will not receive, nbt be-? 
caufq they are defiitute of fetisfedory evi T 
dence, but becaufe they fet bounds to licen- 
cious principle^. 

We fhould not therefore endeavour to ac- 
count for miracles, for this woukj be to der 
ftroy revelation $ we mpft not endeavour to 
explain the manner in which God created 
the world ; we muft not ftrain at an expla- 
nation of the f^cred Trinity, a dq&rine which 
we fhould reverently receive on the autho- 
rity of the fcriptures,' but fhould never arro- 
gantly endeavour to inveftigate. In all reli- 
gious inquiry, true zeal muft be influenced 
by caution : truth lies obvious to candor and 
ingenuity, and is to be received in her fim- 
pleft attire ; fhe needs not the tinfei orna- 
ments of fickly imaginations, nor to be feeji 
through the magnifying glaffes of monfter- 
forming comments, which inftead of procu- 
ring diftinft vifion, paint her beautiful image 
in the form of a fpe&re, terrifying even to 
common fenfe. To he guilty of pious fraud, 
and wilful perverfions of facred writ to fup- 
port a favourite hypothecs under the pre- 

. tence 
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jtence of promoting religion, is the mofl da-?* 
ring impiety, and to be ranked among the 
vileft crimes. It is to be hoped that but .few : 
are guilty of it ? But if we are (ineere^ it ii 
huj; • right that we ufe the. moft judicious 
caution bow we introduce even pious dreams 
which we may fancy to be realities,-, among 
the weighty and valuable dodrines of reve- 
lation, which ftand in need of no afliftance 
from the weak mifguided zeal of incon(ide r 
rate and mifguided votaries — No ! — Religion 
wants no fuch aid, nor thefe defenders, 

s • Non tali au#iiio nee defen fori bus ifti$. 

It is, however, pn the contrary, a pleating 
refledion, that men of. the moft exalted ge- 
pius, extenfiy^ knowledge and erudition, 
and e?:einplary chajraders, have ranged them-: 
felves on {he fide of revelation; and that 
fuch nien, vvhq have been thp means of 
cultivating huipan fcience, and enlightening 
the rational faculties of mankind, have ^ac- 
knowledged and profeffed themfelves the 
fincere adypcates of thofe divine dodrines 
without which, the foul of man, as to moral 
virtue, is but darknefs and confufionu But 
pt the fame time let it be noted, that thefe 
pen never attempted to account for the 

manner 
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planner in whicb God firft formed and er*a~ 
ted the world* Altha 9 the ilhjftrious New- 
toft difcorered the laws of nature in her 
Apparent operations* yet he never pretended 
to bno^r the laws of creation, op to account 
jnephanically for the formation of the world * 
wl ypt bow snatiy, who could not pretend 
ta cither the capacity or teaming of a 
Newton, have made ridiculous attempts of 
this kin<$ ?. attempts- which might indeed be 
paffed by unnoticed, were it not that 
Mofes & pacfe out to bp the author of 
them. 

But I would advife all fuch perfons in 
future, before they attempt new theories, 
to read 3nd digeft that mpft excellent work 
of the great Keif, entitled * an Examination 
of Burnett and Whi#on*s Theories,'* in 
which, he ha* in the moft fatisfadtory and 
lhafterly manner, cxpoftd the igporance and 
folly of world-maker^ In the mean time 
I {hall, in behalf of Mofes, and in vindica- 
tion of his principal defign, apply the words 
of Cyril, in anfwer to Julian the Apoftate, 
as a fufficient argument to prevent future 
mifteprefentation. 
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inpifpy£np« yap eyuu r*2>9« xjm rmk t*S* 3Wsw&c w 
mZAtcipoti retnrO* ^ ytyoMi «vwi t» t£» tjDmiuUI fan, »& "*»« 
i*X»)0i»*f jsnn^vu fofljiaou TlmXaarifo y*p *& ** <&«3r Ae*fO»<; 

a y*i- iytoifRoTf^ AiAflfyt&ucaf ti» in&Nii «a**w |*w $*■» ites7p£$»m 
*TO *?aw>, -m^oi Sk "*» faw itoxkttt Mtcrt & it «$ ***«•*, *g *«??•*• 
i) ^, m£ ^o*, 4$ *« ** «&»» JpW, *-**»* ** >» #W 

Aj to* TfuypJnvt %« *t&w> «**** *£«*<&** J»m %W« 

*fiW ij-Jj o T«> ata» ^ptspydf -&a#u&i» Jvtsixscpayttft «$»;& & 

p^iw^f'rrtT» reitvti xcu fjuztox atySt "W **& Sop ftgropufai* 
toapftataxf,, i» Itw tup autoatMwrtpn jt^gvpnAt SJsyiH 

it was Hot flue punptofe rf the divine lilies 
to chgage ifi phildfophical ^dtfqtiifitit^fia,^ <« 
to expatiate oft firfi principles, ibr tfafife are 
Matters of fiaper^uiiy aind tajriofity, itiKt 
adapted to every 'capacity. Biit his defigfl 
was, at that time, to attrad the afttentlatti«o£ 
his :pe©ple *o a proper ^ray of thinkiag, £of 
$hcy Were t>f a waindeting areftlefs difpcsfiiliktei^ 
and paid adoration to the obje&s df leaafe* 
and beirlg ignorant df the traity of fke god- 
head, they worfhtpped the creature, tfoflae 
applied the name of God to the fan, others 

attri- 
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attributed the glory of the divinfe nature; 
to the mobn afid ftars, to the earth &nd 
planets; to water, to the wiiiged fowls and 
creatures incapable of reafon. To the relief 
of man in fuch a fituatiori, infe&ed with fa 
fatal a malady, came Mofes, the author and 
inftitutor of the beft of all do&rines,- who? 
with a clear and diftind voice cried out, 
there is but on e God, the maker of all things, 
according to the order of nature, and diiv 
tinguifhed him from all other things (which 
he had made.) Therefore V/ifely omitting 
minutiae and fubtleties, he turnfed his difc 
courfc to more eflenUal matters; 

Origeri, in his controVerfy with Celfus, 
exprefTes himfelf to the fame piirpofe, that 
to teach philofophy was not the intention of 
Mofes, btrt found principles of religion arid 
morality. Such alio, was the opinion of 
Eufebius, who : in many places illuftrates this 
truth. That revelation, where the fcorks of 
nature, and where the beauties of creatian 
aVe mentioned in a ftile truely elevating and! 
fublime* which awaken in the mind a fenfe, 
&oth of the power, the wifdonr, and good- 
ftefs of God; yet the language (6f revelation 
h fimpl :: and plain, free from philofophical 

difquK 
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tJifquifition and abftrufe refearch. If the 
obfervation of Montefquied be jiiit, that pro- 
vidence preferves all things by the fame laws 
they were created, we may yet expeft to 
underftand how the earth rofe oiit of Chaos 
into that beautiful fotm arid order which it 
f)offeffe9* 

Bui this is a £orid idea, the warineft of all 
vairi imaginations. Carifi tlioii by fearching 
find out the Almighty to jferfe&ion? 'Tis 
true that the illuftrious Newton has! wonder- 
fully difcovered certain laws which nature 
obferves uniformly in her operations, and 
which feem to extend through all fcrdatidn, to 
produce that beautiful order observed by the 
heavenly bodies in their devolutions; yet 
thefe laws will not explain -the original for- 
mation of a fingle ny v or of art eihbria feed; 
No', thofe laws which created worlds out of 
nothing, are td be refolved into that infinite 
pow r er and wifdom which are inexplicable^ 
All who have attempted to explain the laws 
of creation, however learned, have appeared 
in a ridiculous light ; men, who perhaps tnight 
fhew their genius in planning and building 
a royal palace with elegance and convenience, 
for in a work of this kind, they could (ketch 
out the line, meafure the length and breadth, 

and 



and divide h into convenient apkrtriienW,' 
adjufted for different ptirpofes, and fuitablb 
to the ftation and allotment of the feveral 
perfbns who were i<y inhabit it \ yet ftich 
architeds* when they produce their differfent 
and contradictory plans of forming the world, 
are by no means able to ftand the fcrtitiny 
of common feiife, and like that bold and 
prcfiimptuous race, who attempted ttf build 
a tdwer ta heaven* theft language, and alfb 
their ideas, have all the appearance Of con- 
furfibri ahcl diftra&ion. 

Will then, any perfdri in his right fenfes, 
cither attempt td invefligate the laws of 
creation, or becatife he cannot find them ottt, 
prefume to cenfiife theth, as they are pro-^ 
bably beyond bur infinite capacities, fiicU 
knowledge being tod wonderful for us, and 
toore thari we could well hear. 
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S K E t C H X; 

itAXAEMERON nearly explained by extraSii 
from Heathen writers. 



D 



ISPERSED ill the fcattered frag-: 
itients of ancient authors, in like manner as 
travellers ftill trace the v6ftiges of art ill 
heaps of niifi, and the fhattered monuments 
df antiquity ; ive din evidently trace, and 
dearly difcerri thd effeds of primaeval tradi- 
tion in the writings of heatheii pdets and 
philofopher§, especially in their different 
iyftems ot cofmogony. I have therefore 
feleded a few examples of this nature, won- 
derfully correfpondent with the hexaemefoii 
b^MofeS; 



Genesis, cAap. i. 

" In the beginning Grod created the heavefis 
and the earth/' 

Many arid various- vsrere the opinions of 
fencient philofbphefs relative to the origin of 

M the 
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the world, fome were firmly perfuaded that 
the world was created, whilft others remained 
doubtful whether it might not have co-exifted 
with the deity, wnpor *> **», ymou* *ow *x m ^t^^t 
i ytyont curt eyx* t»w? ^{flf/xii^. Let us then hear 
the moft illuftrious of the gentile philofo- 
phers on this point. His hypothefis relative 
to the ts or a*i», and the » y»y»o/xf»r f that 
which might be properly faid always to have 
cxifted, that is the creator, and that which 
was brought into exiftence or the creature* 
he thus illuftrates. ?r» & ^ «*J %w &&» «pro, 

^ieuftnot t«*V t» to or far aw, y«i^tf } tot §%p9 tun rv t». 

yvyvofuw fjHt, o & aeWoTf to pu ©V, ww» fjur» feyy Vfpita*Ao» t 
cuu yuxTOt, rovret o»* to $i m.v &{*i /eait aK&j?f*>? aXoyov, ^{a^ov, 
yiyro/Kwor xa» awo?$i//xiror, okt»>? Jk a&woTi o»* waw & avro yfyrafju- 
Por tnr am« tW i| awtyxijc yiyttoQeu. TimfCO, D. 28* . 

44 According to my opinion, it is firft to be 
difcuffed what that is, which always cxiUcd 
without any generation, and what that is 
which has been made and has no felf-exift- 
ence. The one is comprifed in reafbn and 
underftanding, unchangeably, and always the 
fame ; the other endowed with opinion , with 
a fenfibility of reafon, created and perifhable, 
and cannot properly be faid to exift. Thus 
Plato believed the world to have been brought 
into a dependent ftate of exiftence by a 

Supreme 



Siipteme Beiiig, who, in the pofitive fenfe 
of the word* may alone be faict id exift, as h£ 
femaiiis for ever unalterably the fame." 

4. " And thd earth wis withoiit form, and 
Void, and darkrkefs was iipon the face of the 
deep.* 

* And the Spirit of Gdd mtf ved iipoti, the face 
bf the waters.'* 

I cannot help exfircfliiig my furptiie wherl 
I find learned cbiflmfcntatorSj as if they were 
in pain for the fchafa&er of Mofes^ endea- 
vouring to prove* that he taught, that thd 
World was iriade out of nothing from thd 
words Tabu Bobii, which they tfanflate, and 
the earth wis without fcttrm, and Void, and 
nothing — which is rendering the words down- 
right ndnfenfe* to call i world already in 
.exiftenee, nothing; If w£ acknowledge God 
to haVe been maker of ill things* it follows 
as a natural dedudidn* that cfeitiori wad 
formed oitt of hothing ; the Hebrews, as 
ftupid arid illiterate as they Wfef-e, might have 
been fuppofed cajiable of forming this in- 
ference, from the plain nirtation df Mofes 
taken altogether.— Bttt excufe this digreffion, 
and let us proceed to trace the opinions of 
Gentile writers. 

U % Phild 
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Philo Biblius, whether from SanchoniathoV 
or from his acquaintance with Phoenician 
literature, has delivered to us their genuine 
dogmata, almoft in the fame words with 
Mofes, rv ™> ***>, of*** that the beginning of 
all things wefe «ip* fytpuh ho» wiVfjiMruhi, u ^vow 
*ip< (oQuhii **» x"** Oo^fw v&vhs* A black . air 
agitated with wind, or, a blaft of dark air* 
and a turbid and dark chaos, and thus it 
was a received opinion, " that the earth 
was without form and void, and darknefs 
was upon the face of the deep," and Sancho- 
niatho fays, that all things were reduced into 
order by a wind called " Kolpia," which 
word is evidently derived from the Hebrew 
n» »n Vnp col. pi jah. that is the voice of the 
mouth of the Lord ; and thus the fpirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters.— 
Grotius points out in the writings of heathens 
fimilar fentiments to thofe of Mofes. In 
Hefiod's Theogonia are found thefe expret 
five words ; 

Erebus and night from chaos rofe. 

3. " And God faid, let there be light, and 
there was light;, and God faw the light that 
it was good, and God divided the light from 
the f darknefs." 

The 
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The celebrated encomium paflcd on this 
fage by the firft of critics, Lonjginus 
w« F , «4^, is fo well known that it is almoft 
. unneceffary to fay any thing more: but 
perhaps it may be fajd that Lpnginus fpoke 
by report, and never faw the works of Mofes. 
In anfwer to which I affeyt, notwithftanding 
the opinion of Bayle, that as Longinus lived 
in the court ofZenobia, queen of Palmyra, 
who became a profelyte to the jewifh reli- 
gion, and as he taught her the greek Ian.-* 
guage, it is moft natural and probable to 
believe that Zenobiq. made him acquainted 
with the works of Mofes, which he fo much 
admired. J3efides he was pofTeffed with too 
much good fenfp to yenture his reputation 
in giving his opinion of any author before 
he had read his works, uporj the mere ftrength 
of report. — " And God faw the light that it 
was good, and God divide4 the light fjrom 
the darknefs." 

In a fragment of Berofus, mentioned by 
Syncellus, the phenician cofmogony is re? 
corded in a very ridiculous fable ; yet dark 
and obfcure as it may appear, we may trace 
ancient tradition correlponding with the ac- 
count of Mofes ; I fhall not therefore trouble 
$he reader wjtfr Xh$ whole account, but that 

onjy 
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only which feems to correfpond with oup 
prefcnt enquiry refpeding the feparation of 
light from darknefs. Belus is reprefented asi 
having cloven Omoroca afunder $ of one part 
Jie made the earth, and of the other heaven ; 
that he then feparated {be darknefs, aqd af- 
terwards formed the ftars and planets, 

5. " And God called the light day, and the 
darknefs he called night, and the evening and 
the morning were the firft day." Plato, after 
expatiating on the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and their ufc \n meafuring time, thus 
fpeaks of the beautiful alternate change of 

Clay 3>nd night, m/| fjap ov» rifAtfx « ytyonv ovru t xou &ct 
ravrct, n t»k /awk *** ffoi^wriK nvxtepw tripo^o*. " Night 

therefore, and day, after this maimer, and 
for thefe paufes were generated, and make 
one moft rationally plejrfing circuit of the 
globe," . 

6. " And God feid, let there be a firmament 
in the mjdft of the waters, and let it divide 
the waters from the waters." 

In the fixth eclogue of Virgil,„ Silenus is 
foprefented as finging, 
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Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coa£h f 
ficmina, terrarumque aninweque, marifque fuiflent, 
Et liquid} firaul ignis i ut his exordia primis 
Omnia, et tener mundi concreverit or bis. 
Turn durare folum, et difcludere Ne rea ponta, 
Cseperit, et rerum pauiatim furaere formas. 
Jamque novum ut terfa^ftupeant lucefcere fplem, 
Altius atque cadeat (ubmotis nubtbus imbres. 

* c He fang, at univerfal Nature's birth, 
How feeds pf water, fire, and air, and earth 
Fell thro the void, whence order rofe, and all 
The beauties of this congregated ball. 
How the moift foil grewj ftiffen'd by degrees, 
And drove to deftin'd NflM* the narrow'd feas ; 
How earth was feized witn wonder and affright* 
Struck with the new-born fun's refulgent light ; 
How clouds conden&'d, in liquid Ihowers diftiUM f 
Dropt fatnefs and refrefliment on the field." 
« 

7. " And God made the firmament, and di- 
vided the waters which were under the 
firmament, from the waters which were 
above the firmament, and it was fo." 

8. " And God called the firmament Heaven, 
and the evening and the morning were the 
fccond day/' 

Pliny, in his fecond book of natural hif- 
tbry, defcribes the firmament agreeable to 
the natural conceptions of marfkind in ge- 
neral. 

* Hadenus 
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" Ha<3enus de mundo ipfo, fidcribijfque, 
nunc reliqua coeli memorabilia, namque ct 
hoc cgelum appellavere majores, ^quod alio 
nomine aera omne quod inani fimile* vitalem 
hunc fpiritum fundit, infra lunam haec fedes, 
jnultoque inferior." " J hayfc hitherto difcour-: 
fed of {he world jtfplf, 3pd of the ffors -> it now 
remains to treat of other particulars worthy 
to be related of heaven, for ©ur anceftors* 
called that heaven, which diffufing a vital 
fpirit round, is commonly Hpowp by the 
nam? of air," 

9. And God faio; let the waters under 
the heavens be gathered together into one 
place, and let the dry land appear, and it 
was ib. 

Anaxagoras has given us a defcription of 
the primary arrangement and adjuftment of 
matter in thefe words, n»» ^t *tw> xn^rsw? r«> & 

cufAoltft t« ft** Getfta, rov x&t& totfov 9 w* to» yvv f t<* ft KtjQa, to* 
aw iWia^iit u$ to imp, t/&>p h kcu to* atp. Atl intel- 

ligent mind, the origin of motion, caufed 
heavy bodies to defcend to a lpwer ftation ; 
and fuch as were light, as fire, water, and 
air, to rife to fuperior ftations." 

10, * And God called the dry land, earth; 

ancj, 
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?nd the gathering together of the water? 
called he feas, and God faw that it was good.". 

n. * And God faid, let the earth bring 
forth the tender grafs, K«n *wn the herb 
yielding feed, and the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after his kind, whofe feed is in itfelf 
■ppon thp earth, and it was fa* 

Strabo fays, that Nature and Providence 
co-operating in creation, arranged Matter in 
its prefent order. That having formed the 
earth in the midft of the water, from the 
latter was formed all forte of fifh 5 and that 
as man was to be made of a nature capable 
ef enjoying both land and water, Providence 
hollowed great portions of the earth into 
which he poured the waters, fo as to make 
the land appear, which was afterwards fur- 
nifhed with fuitabb living creatures. 

That beaptiful paflage of Arriamis in 
Epi&etus, Ihquld nqf hpre be omitted 

TirayfAevajf, xaAawsp «x vp$ay\iwro% ©*«, orctv ixftto? «9r»j, rot 
fvToi$ oubnv <t»6i». or<p hk? £haram*f Qh*ra,m 9 ora* *K$ifiiw 
roif xufiror, tu/ptfu- era* mvouvavy wsTraum. ** In regular Or» 

der, a,s by divine command, when he fays to 
the plants, flourish, they flourish; when he 
fays germinate, they germinate; when bear 
fruit, Jhey bear it j when come to maturity, 
they ripen,'* 

The 
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The following lines which Cicero quotes 
and his own remarks, in his firft Book of 
Tufculaa Qjieftions, are fo fimilar and beau- 
tifully pidurefque, that I rouft infert them. 

Non imerroiuit fuo tempore, 
Ostium nitefcere, arbores frondefcere, 
Vitet Ixtifics pampinis pubefcere, 
IRaim baecarum ubertate inturvefcere, 
Segetes larjiri ftuges, iiorere omnia 
Fontcf fcatere, berbis prata conveftier. 

u Turn multitudinem pecudnm partim ad 
vefcendum partim ad cultus agrorum, partim 
ad veheodum, partim ad corpora veftienda 
bomipemque ipfum quafi conteiAplatorem 
caeli ac deorum, ipfbrumqne cultorem, atquc 
hominis utilitati agros omnes & maria pa- 
rentis, &a 

Nor intermits e*cn feafon of the year, 
The (un to ihine, and nature's bofom cbetx : 
The joyful vines luxuriant vintage yield, 
The yellow harveft decorates the field* 
The fountains fpread their rivulets around. 
And a green veftment ornaments the ground. 
All nature blooms progreillve t© our eyes, 
Supplies our wants, and uneghaufted dies. 

" Then when we behold the multitude and 
diverfity of cattle, fome defigned to cultivate 
the land, fome to carry burdens, and others 
to fupply cloathingj and when we Cehold 

man 
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pian himfelf, formed a$ it were to contem- 
plate the Heaven, snd adore the Gods, and 
both land and water fubfervient to his ufe$ 
J fay, when we behold thefe, and innumera- 
ble other things how is it poffible not to ac- 
knowledge fome divine Maker !" And thus 
yip muft acknowledge 

12- M The earth brought forth grafe, and 
the herb yielding feed afte* his kind, and 
the tree yielding fruit, whofe feed is in.it- 
felf J and God few that it was good." 

The words of Arrianus on Epi&etus are an 
excellent counterpart to thefe words. 

1 3. " And the evening ^nd the morning 
were the third day." 

14, " Aijd Godfaid let there be lights in the 
firmament of Heaven, to divide the day from 
the night, and let them be for figns and for 
feafons, and for days and for years/' 

The alternate change* from light to dark-, 
jiefs, which is obvious to the moil illiterate, 
wotikj neyer have been fufficient for an ao* 
curate determination of time ; for this pur- 
pofe a reference muft be made, not merely 
to the fun and moon, but alfo to the fixt 
{i^s, without .which all pbfervations would 
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be fruitlefs : and it is but in thefe latter age* 
that mankind became fully fenfible of the 
force and propriety of the words of Mofes ; 
yet we can, among the Gentile philofophers, 
find fhrewd gueffes, efpeciaHy in the works 

Of PlatO J — Xf° w » ^ *» h tT ov f**°v ysyonv, nut apa, ytrnQarrtf, 
mpM xat XuQvaw. HAw? teat Xitom xa» TtkTt aAXa arpot % fsrueAiiy 
i^orra irAavijT«s, rnj otofftytor xa* tyvXamv af^fxajv y.povu yiyon.— *• 

a Time theyefore originated with heaven, and 
as they both came into exiftenpe together, 
they may alfo be deftroyed together. The 
fun and the moon, and the five other ftai$ 
Tffhiqh are called planets, were made for an 
accurate diftii}£tjon ? and pommemoration of 
time" 

I (hall clofe this with th<? wQrds of ClaiiT 
dian : — 

lite pater rcrum qui tempora dividit aftris. 

1 5. " And let them be for lights in the fh> . 
piament of heaven, to give light upon the 
earth, and it was fp.'* 

16. " And God made two great lights, the 
greater light to rule the day, and the leffer 
light to rule the night -he made the liars 
alfo" 

Pliny, in the fixth chapter of his fecond 
book gf Natural Hiftory, has expreffed him- 

fclf 
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felf in words highly pi&urefque, and ex-* 
tremcly applicable to the illuftration of thefe 
texts :— " Coram medius fol fertur, amplif- 
fime magnitudine ac potentate, nectemporum 
modo terrarumque, fed fidertim etiam ipfo- 
rurii, Caelique Redfor ." — The central fun irti- 
menfe in magnitude and power, proceeds the 
ruler of the feafons, of the earth, and plana- 
tary fyftem : thus, 

17, " God fet them in the firmament of the 
heaven, to give light upoft the earth/' 

i 8. u And to rule over the day and over 
the night, -and to divide the light from the 
darknefs ; afld God faw that it Was good/ 1 

19. " And the evening and the morning 
Were the fourth day/' 

20. " And God faid, let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life, and fowl that may fly above the 
eafth in the open firmament of* heaved." 

21. " And God created great whales, and 
every living creature that moveth* which the 
waters brought forth abundantly after their 
kind, and every winged fowl after his kind^ 
and God faw that it was good." 

22. "And 



22. " And God bleffed them, fayihg, he 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in 
the feas, and let fo^rl multiply in the 
earth." 

23. " And the evening and the taortiifig 
Were the fifth day/ 

In Diodottrs Siculus, whd explains the cofe 
taogony of the Egyptians, is reprefented a. 
very ftrange account of the formatkm of liv- 
ing creatures ; yet even in this the feftiges 
of tradition are to be deafly difcovefed. He* 
fays, as rtioifture generates dfeatures, by the* 
inftrumentality of heat, as if ffoto a feminal 
principle, fuch, in their embrio {late, are en-* 
largcd by the dews and moifturc of the night, 
and again rendered conipaft and fifrii by the 
folar heat ^ and that in procefs of time, the 
filaments whefein they Were ificlofed* are 
diffevered by the heat, and different animals 
by that means produced. Hence the opinion! 
«r« &cc a™ %q #*&> that living creatures fpning 
from mud. Hence Archelaus deduces 
the exi Hence of almoft every thing from 
moifture ; and Laertius was of the opinion* 
tx m voVo? ffwsrotvak new*, that all things con- 
lilted Ox Watef. — Atyt"7rnoi rw t»s KfUTtg Zpw 9 w f<W 

mup&iKMs ***>*>, &c — Simplicius Phyfic. i. 

The 
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The 24th and 25 th Verfes have been aiiti* 
cipfted in the comment on the nth. 1 

26* H Arid God (aid* let tis make man la 
our image, after our likenefs, and |et them 
have dominion over the Hfh of the fea f and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the battle* 
and over all the earth, and over evejy creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the eajrth." 

Plato moft properly, and as if fye had his 
information immediately from divihe revela- 
tion, thus fhews that man affumes a likenefs 
to the Deity, in proportion as he excels in 

moral rectitude**""" O/aowwk &, Smouqv kcu oa-WfAira, Qponr 

w ymafa. — That juftice, righteoufhefs* and 
wifdom, affimulate us to God 

Jamblicus, in his Book de Myfteriis, de- 
scribes, alnioft in evangelic language, the ftaie 
of man when fallen from a ftate of commu- 
nion with God, and the happinefs refultkig 
from a reftitution to the divine favour, to 
the moft intimate union with his maker — 

lbta, yap $;w tv$cufA.oi>u*s to iw»ro$*» to *ya$or.— Fof tll£ 

very idea of happineft is to be acquainted witk 
God, who is the effential good. — ch. $.f. io. 
Hierocles, on the golden verfes tf Pytha- 
goras, where he treats of daemons, fays* 

7}{S7rti t« 9ffc>, xeu to»»vt«k wwpntw buvtb uxwctf, kcu jjw trxtras 



•frrr^.-It is becoming the Deity to fiavc hi& 
likenefs not at all mutable, &c. Jam verd 
virtus eadem in homine ac deo— eft igitur ho- 
mini cum deo fimilitudo. " Virtue being the 
fame in man as in God, man has therefore 
a likenefs to the Deity." (From hence, then 
as a natural confequence, follows the fuperi- 
ority of man over other creatures.) Itaque 
ad hominum commodities & ufus tantam 
ferum ubertatem. natura largitk eft; nee fo- 
lum ea, qua? frugibus atque baccis terraef 
foetu profuhduriter, fed etiam pecudes : quod 
perfpicutim (it, par tim effe ad ufum herminumi 
partim &d frfl&um, partim ad veiceftduiti pro-* 
fcreatas.— -" Therefore nature his bountifully 
beftowed that vaft variety with which fhfe 
abounds, both for the convenieiicies and ufe 
of man ; ftot only a profufion of vegetable 
j>rodu6tiorts, fciit alfo cattle, prartly for hii 
own immediate trie, which is evident, partly 
for the culture of the fim and partly for 
food. — Cicero de legibusi .9 

27. " So God created man in his own imaged 
in the image of God created he hiraf ; male- 
and female created he them/' 

28. " And God blefTed them ; and God faid 
unto them, be fruitful and multiply, and fe-t 

plenifh 
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ijieriidl the earth, and fiibdiie it, and hdve 
dominion over the fifh of the fea, and ovef 
the fowl bf the air, and over the tattle, arid 
over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth/' 

Hefe Gdd is represented as fpeakirig to 
man newly Created ; it is therefore natural 
to fuppofe that he infpired him with art im^ 
mediate knowledge of language ; and it is 
rational to believe* that as mari was created 
in a Hate of maturity, dnd had ndt pafled 
gradually from infancy to manhood, neither 
had a father to inftriid him, that Gdd taught 
him language* This has been the opinion 
of many heather! writers, as well is of th6 
learned of all religious orders.— See Sketch 4. 

. 29. " And God faid, behold I have given 
you every herb bearing feed, which is upon 
the face of the earth, and every tree in the 
which is the frtfit of a* tree yielding feed, to 
you it fhall be for meat/' 

At vetus ilia setas cut feclmus aurea nomen* 
Fsetibus arboreis, & quas humus educftt herbas, 
Portunata fuit, nee polluit ora cruore. 

Hail golden age, by ancient poets naiti'd* 
For fruitful tiees, and kindeft herbage fam'd % 
Content, with Nature* and with blocd u: ftain'd, 
thy Tons thcif native innocence maintained; 

K 30* Ami 
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SKETCH XI. 



OF SANCHONIAlTHON AND MANETHO, 
AND HOW PAR THEY CORRESPOND 
WITH THE- MOSAIC HISTORY. 

X HE labours of Africanas, Eufebius and 
Synccllus, without which the world would 
have remained very ignorant of ancient chro- 
nology, are to be efteemed amongft the, very 
valuable acquisitions of literature: and al- 
tho' no inveftigatknis of thefe learned men* 
nay, not even the Canon Chronicon of Sir John 
Marfham, neither the chronology of the il- 
luftrious Newton, have been able, fully, to 
iatisfy our curiofity in illuftrating and folv- 
ing the intricate difficulties in which the fa- 
bulous accounts of the moft ancient writer* 
are involved ; yet, from their inquiries we 
may deduce arguments fufficient to prove 
the infinite fuperiority of the Mofaical wri- 
tings above all others ; and that all other ac- 
counts have, in a great variety of refpe£ts, 
an affinity to revelation, which can in no 
other manner be accounted for, but by an- 
cient tradition : and alfo, that where they 

may 
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may feem to differ, there is nothing but in- 
tricacy, confufiojp, and darknefs, the refult 
of Wind fuperftition, and defe&ion from the 
true God. 

Sanchoniathon, the moft ancient of pro- 
fane authors, (except the firft and fecond 
Mercury) was an idolatrous prieft of Berytus* 
and is befieved to have feen and ftudied tha 
works of Ham. Philo Byblius fays^that San- 
choniathon was a lover of antiquity, and was 
verfant in the writings of Taautus, that he de* 
dicated his works to Ahibalus^to whom Hiram 
fucceeded in the empire ; he therefore might 
have fynchronized with David, which is the 
greateft antiquity (according to fome writers) 
which this author can poflibly claim (how infe- 
rior to that of Mofes !) That he lived before 
the Trojan war, and was contemporary with 
Semiramis, is alfb attefted by Philo j that is 
about the year 1048, before Chriftj as re- 
lated by Porphyry. But Semiramis is be- 
lieved to have lived much later. If Sancha- 
niatho lived at the time of Semiramis, that 
is as fome would have it, in the year 766 
before Chrift : Then it muft be an entire 
fi&ion, that he dedicated his work to Abibalus, 
who undoubtedly flourifhed before that time. 

What my opinion is, refpe&ing the time 
when this author flourifhed is briefly expreffed 

in 
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in the 106th page of this work, nor is it Angular, 
but very correfpondent to Eufebius. 

Sanchoniathp being undoubtedly an idola-r 
ter, he made whatever records he had recourfe 
to, fubfervtent to his own purpofe ; nor is it 
poflible he could have had any very intimate 
acquaintance with the Mofaic writings which 
is vainly fuppofed by fbme imaginary writers • 
£or if that were the cafe, he would have 
made ufe of Hebrew names in his genea T 
Jogies, efpecially as his line of defcent feems 
to have been th^t pf Cain, 



Setb*t Line, 
1. Adam* 

a. Scth. 

3 Enofh. 

4. Cainan. , 

5. Mahallaleel. 

6. Jared. 

7. Enoch. . 

8. Methufalab. 

9. Lamech. 

10. tyoah. 



Cain's Line. 

1. Adam. 

2. Cain. 

3. Enoch, 

4. Irad. 

5. Mehujail. 

6. Methufael. 

7. Lamech. 

?. Jabal, or Jubal. 

9- — 

10. » - 



Cain's Line from 
Sancboniaibo. 

1. Protogenus and 

2. Genus and Ge- 

nea. 

3: Phor, Phur, ancj 
Plox. 

4. Cafllus Libanus, 

5. Memroumus. 

6. Agreus, Alieus. 

7. Krufor. 

5. Ticbmtes. 
9. Agros, Agrueros 
jo. Magus. 
Chronos. 
Mifor. 
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A mere infpcdtion of this table is fufficient 
to fhew that Sanchoniatho's account has a 
yaft affinity to Mofes ; Protogonus and JEoii 
being Adam and Eve, and Genus feeing Cain, 
which has nearly the fame meaning in He- 
brew, and alfo the number of generations 
to the Mifraim of Mofes, fo nearly correk 
ponding. 

Manetho was an author of much later date, 
who wrote the Egyptian hiftory, with an 
intention, no doubt, to recommend himfelf 
to the favor of his mafter Ptoloray Philadel- 
phus, and to raife the annals of his own 
country beyond thofe of any other with refpeft 
to its antiquity. The works of Mofes had 
been newly tranflated ; it was neceflary that 
the Egyptian annals fhould be raifed above 
thofe of the Hebrews ; therefore he had re- 
courfe to. a fubterfuge which might have been 
fufficient in the eyes of readers in general, to 
eftablifh this point He therefore introduced 
an immenfe feries of years into his dynafties, 
which are indeed very properly fuppbfed to 
be lunar years. Yet Scaligdr fpeaks highly 
of this hiftory, faying, " nullas vetuftatis 
reliquias cum iftis comparandas efte." But 
Perizbnius feems very much furprized at this, 
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as Manctho carries his hiftory imroenfely 
beyond the true sera of the world : yet 
otherwife he is allowed to correfpond very 
much with facred hiftory — if fo, we may 
forgive this proud Egyptian his (illy vaunting, 
which can do no harm becaufe incredibly. 
From the aera of real hiftory, which begins 
with tb e hiftory of Mofes, he has been candid 
enough in his relations, qonfidering the cir+ 
cumftances under which h$ wrote. 

Candour obliges me to lay before the 
learned reader, the obfervations of Witfius. 

MANETHONIS DE HEBR/EORUM IN- 
TROITU ET EXITU EX iEGYPTQ 
STOLID^ INEPTI^E, 

Sed & ex Mansthonb haud difiiculter 
coliigas, ea quae de Ifraeliticee gentis ftirpe 
atque originc ipfis nobisque ex Mqfe notiffima 
funt, prae nimia antiquitate, illorura t&m- 
porum, quibus Manethos vixit, AEgyptih r 
propemodum incognita fuifle, & in iis ipfia 
quae vetuftatenv iuentiebantur commentariis* 
adeo fabulofe, abfurde, & confufanee tra- 
dita, ut vix umbram vcritatis dcprehendas, 
Unde argument^odo inferimus* nugatoriis 
effe AEgffiiwvm commentationes quando de 

Mofaicis 
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Mofaicis temporibus & quae iis antiquiora 
funt garriunt ; & nihil denique de iftis aeta- 
tibus certi exftare, in quo pedem tuto figas, 
nifi in Mofis facra hiftoria. Fruftra itaquc 
Manethmem laudari quando de IfraelHarum 
antiquis ritibus ferenda eft fententia. Quid 
eriim ab eo exfpe&es hominc, qui neque 
unde oriundi Ifraelitcz fint, neque qua occa- 
fione in AEgyptum venerint, indeve exie- 
rint; neque quis Mofes fuerit, utrum He- 
brccus an AEgyptius % exploratum habuit: 
neque Davidis tempora, quibus demum qo 
cupata a Judczis, & aedificata au&aque Hie- 
rofolyma eft, a tempore exitus ex AEgypto 
diftingiiere didicit ? Hoccine demum auflore 
finiemus, quid facrorum vel dogmatum vel 
caerimoniarum AEgyptii ante Hebr&os ha- 
buerint? 

II. At ne temere haec dixifle Videar, au- 
diamus quae Manet hos de primo Hebraorum in 
AEgypto adventu, quae de exitu, quae de 
eccupatione terras Canaan fabulatur. Qpum 
vero Manethnem ipfbm non habeamus, nemo 
id melius Jofepho dixerit, Cujus haec funt in 
primo contra Apionem verba. Is Manethos 
in jecundo iEgyptiacorum hac de nobis JcripJiL 
Ponam vero etiam verba ejus tanquam ipfum ilium 
Adducens tejlem. Fuit nobis (iia Manethos) Rex. 

Timaus 
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Timaus nomine. Sub hoc nefcio quo tnodo Deuj- 
iratus fuit : & prater /pent ex partibus Orientalibus 
homines 9 genere ignobiles r adept a fiducia in provincia 
taflra mctatifunt. Et facile ac fine bello earn po~ 
tenterque ceperunt : &? principes ejus alligantes, de 
catero civitates crudeliter incenderunt : £? Deorum 
iempla everterunt. E r ga omnes vero provinciates 
inimiciffxme fe gefferunt : &? alia non pauca, quibus 
eorum crudelitatem exaggerate Pfiinde Jiegum 
quibufdam nominibus interje&is, narrat gen-r 
tern illam vocatam effe Hycsos, hoc ell 
Reges Pa/lores. Hyc eniipi fecunduga facranj 
linguam Regem fignificat - 9 Sos vero paftorem 
fjve Pajlores, fecundum communem djale&um ; 
& ita compofitum invenitur Hycfos. Qpidam 
vero dicunt, eos Arabas efflp. Afldij: Jofephus : 
In aliis autem epcemplaribus non Reges fignificar'% 
comperi per appellationem Hyc, fed e diverfo cap- 
tiyos declarari paftores* Hyc enim iEgyptiaca 
lingua^ & haCy quando denfofono profertur paptivos 
aperte fignificat : 13 hoc fotiys verifimile mihi vi- 
detur^ £5? hijioria antique conveniens. 

III. Poft al}a interje&a pergit Manethos : 
Sub Rege cui nomen erat Alisfragmuthofis vitlos 
pajloresy & aliam quidem univerfam iEgyptum 
psrdidiffe^ inclufos autem in locum habentem menfuram 
jugtrum decern milium : cui loco nomen eft Avaris. 
Filium vero Alisfragmuthofeos Themolin cona^ 
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fttm eos vi expugnare cum quadringentis oftogintq 
tnillibus armatornm eorum m%ros obfedijfe ; Quutft ver 
to de obfrfyonis fuccejfu defperajfet pafia cum cis 
fcciffe, ut i^gyptum relinquentes quo vellent mnexii 
Qtnnes abirent. Illof vero his promijionibus imps-. 
trait's, cum ompi domo £$? pojfejjioriibus, non minus 
(lucenta quadringenta millia numero ex iEgyptQ ptr 
defertum in Syrian iter egijjfe : £? tnetuentes Afly-r 
riorum poteniiam (tunc enim i/li Afiarn obtinebant) 
in terra quae nunc Juvjea vocatur ciyitaiem *dijz~ 
caviffe, qua tot millibus homipum fujjicere pojftt, 
eamque HlEROSOLYMAM vocitajfe. * Hspc Ma- 
pethos. 

IV. Qui alibi, uti Jofephus arbitrator, fui 
pblitus, incredibilia verba de Judais inferait, 
volens iis permifcere plebem M^yptiorum le~ 
proforum, ^liorumque languentiqm, qui, fir 
puti ait, abominatione ex ^Egypto dilapfi funt. 
Longa eft fabula : fed fumma fequar faftigia 
rerum. Quum Amenophis j-erum in Mgypto 
potiretur, aliquis ei cQghominis perfuafit regi, 
fore ut Deos confpicaretur, fiquidem provin-r 
ciam a leprofis aliisque immundis hominibus 
purgare contenderet. Qpa re laetatum regera 
pmnes corpore debiles ex Mgypto congregafle, 
ad numerum octuaginta millium. Eofque ad 
lapicidinas \x\ partem Nili orientalem mififle. 
Qpibus quum eruditi quidam, at ieprofi, Sa- 

cerdQtes 
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cerdotes intereflent, rex, Deoram iram revc- 
ritus, ad requiem eorum & tutamen fecrevit 
iis urbcm defertam, quae fuerat Paftorum, 
nomine Aoarinu Illi autcm locum hunc ad 
rebellionem oportuniffimum nadi, ducem fi* 
bimet quendam Heliopolitanorum pontificum, 
Ofarfiphum^ conftituerunt, qui mutato dehinc 
nomine Mqfes vocatus eft. Hie eos facra- 
mento primum obftridos, fuifque initiatos 

facris, QUM MAXIME iEOYPTiORUM CON- 
SUETUDINIBUS INIMICA ERANT, (ita ad 

verbum Mancthos) ad bella contra Amenophim 
fe accingqre juffit. Padoque fcedere cum 
paftoribus iis qui videbantur a Thcmofe Rege 
depulfi ad Hierofolymorum urbem, multum 
Amenophi negotii faceflivit. Sotymitce enim 
iis fefe adjungentes, Amenophim quidem in 
JEthiopiam fugere coegerunt, civitates vero 8c 
vicos Mgypti incenderunt, Deorum imagines 
cremaverunt, donee Amenophe ex /Ethiopia 
cum numerofo exercitu ingentique animo re-* 
deuntc, leproforum eahominum paftorumque 
colhivies fufi fugatique flint, profequentibus 
eos JEgyptiis ad ufque Syricz fines. 

V. Quae Jofepbm % & Jofephum fecuti Viri 
Dodiffimi, tanquam de Hebrgis dida jnagno 
confenfu accepere : Manethonem quidem vel 
ignorantiae vel falfi poftulantes, quod muUis 

veritatem 
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veritatem figmentis obfcuraverit : non ita 
tamen quin interdum quafi per nebulas radii 
quidam illius intermicent. Et profedo multa 
funt quae opinionem iftam reddunt proba- 
bilem. Ait, pajlores quosdam extraneos c 
partibus Orientalibus in /Egyptum fefe contu- 
liffe. At Htbnei extranet /Egyptits erant, & 
paftoritiam agebant vitam, jam inde ab Abra* 
hamo. Addit quidem, fuiffe qui dixerint eos 
effc Arabas, quod Marjhamus * avide arripit, 
ne Hebrcei viderentur . fed non oftendit Ma- 
riettas fe in ea fuiffe mente. Africanus^ qui 
fua ex Maneihone excerpfit, Phcenices fuiffe 
teftatur. Verba funt : numuuhm* Jbarf* mpw, 

quirtta Dynaftia Pajlorum. f Fuere autem Phce- 
nices adven&fex reges, qui Mdmphin ceperunt* 
Id ipfa regum nomina palam docere videntur* 
Qua de re confuli Bochartus poteft. 

VI. Venerunt ergo in Mgyptum Phcenices % 
Abrahamus nimirum cum familia fua fatis 
numerofa, &, uti credibile eft, curn Abra- 
hamo X plurimi Canancei, eadem evitandae famis 
neceflitate impulfi. Certe Jofephus^ Lib. VL 
De Bella Jud. cap. XI. infinitum, ei propemodum 
multitudinem tanquam itineris fociain jungit. 

♦ Pag. 104. 

f Geogf. Sac- Pirr. it. lib. L cap. h. 

X Vkte Nicol. A bra. Pharunu Lib. viii. cap. xi. 
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Qjiae quamvis r*< f faty* ****&* redoleant, noil 
tamen ita dicenda fuiffent, fi folus Abraham 
defcendiflet cum familia. Addit Polyhiftor 

CX ArtaPOTlQi tm t£ta> avyO&orrw *roX*ac «* 'Aiyvurrui ttara- 
piTtcu '&« w ivZaifw'w t* x ^ EOTUfti qui CWU lpfo 

defcenderant non paucos, iiberiate regionis al- 
lectos, in ilgypto manjijfe. 

VII. Pergit Manethos, extrancos iftos 
fi»>:«c *«. bv*w& facile & fine pugna Mgypto 
potito's. Id de Abraharho non abfurde intel- 
lcxeris, dum & in Sarae gfatiam, ut ait 
Scriptura, & propter fingularem fapientiae 
opinionerri, quam /Egyptiis impertiit, ut apud 
Eufebiwri Nicolaus Damafcerius^ Eupolemus> 
Artapahus aliique teftantur, ad tantas opes 
evediis ert, ut dici potuerit /Egyptian quod- 
ammodo fpoliajfe. Fadum hoc, inquit Ma* 
nethosy fub Timao Rege, cui 6 0^ Mk^ 
Deus reflavity fuit'que contrarius. Qjiis in 
Tim&o illo Pharaonem non deprehendit, quem 
flagdlaiiii Dominus ptagis maximis^ propter 
Abraham rim G? Saram Abrahami uxorem? 
Gen. XII. S. ty. Perfequitur Manetbos ? 
ihagnas clades iEgypjtiis intulerunt. Npn toti 
cjuidem re, fed fadi quibufdam circumftantiis 
errans. Non enim id aliorum injuria? ; fed 
Pharaonis intemperantiae referri debuit ac- 
ceptum. Nee Abraham cauffa fuit j attamen 

illatae 
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lllatae Divinitus calamitatis occafio. Quafis 
auterti ea fuerit calamitas, fcriptura noii 
exprimit. Jofephus atidor eft, peftem faille* 
& feditionem popularem : PhiloJlfatUs^ inot- 
bos infolentes, cruciatufque faorrendos: Po- 
lyhiflor. ex Eupokmot zwiCn ft inquit, qbu 

familia Phafaonis, & populus interiret. 

VIII. Porro quum ex Artapano viderimus, 
multos eorum qui ex Canadne feu Phoenicia 
cum Abrahamo defcenderant in JEgypto fub- 
ftitiffe : hi fane lapfu tempatis & propagate 
fobolem, & in civitatem coire, & regem fibi 
conftituere, & latrociniis fuis Mgyptum vexare 
potuerunt. 

IX. Praeterea, quod aflerit ^artetboty baric 
" ipfam gentem, id eft, qui vocitabantur paftores^ 

in facris fuorum libris captivos cognominatos, 
id qtioque examuflim Ifraelitis convenit Qui, 

"ut bene Jofephus \ non temere taptivi ab 
Njgyptiis di&i funt, quoniam Jofeph ad Re- 
gem JEgyptiorum captivum fe ipfe nuncupavit, 

' & IfraelUcd deinceps a Pharaonibus ut captivi 
habiti peflimeque accepti funt, Haec fi ita 
ad Abrahami aetatem referamus, fecus atqtic 
ab Eufebio fadum, qui ad Jofepbum referre 
maluit, eae quas Scaliger movit difficultates 
circa tempora haram dynaftiarum, fi noa 

, tollantur 
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tollahtuf prorfus, plurimum certc lmmiiitiurt* 
tur. Neque neceffum eft ad vivum omnia 
refecare, quando non nifi inter innument 
mendacia rufpaftda venit Veritas* 

X. Qjiod autem fub Rege Alisfragttiuthofi 
Vidos paftores iliam quidem univerfam 
JEgyptum perdidlfle narrat, inclufos vero in- 
tra loci alicujus artguftias ibi aevum agitafle ; 
ha&enus cum veritate cortfpirat, quod, quum 
tiebr&U Jofepho filperftite, totam fub regibus 
JEgyptum^ ut ita dicam, Obtinefetttj eo de- 
fundoj quafi reliqua Mgypto pulfi, in tetfram 
Gejfen reccptiim habuerint, cujus provincial 
pafcuae quidem & feftilis, fed peranguftae, 
fe limitibus continerent Vis A Tbefooji ad 
eos obfidendos, debellandos, exfcindendos 
adhibita, refpondet injuftiffunis illis faeviffi- 
mifque afHi&ionibus, quibus totam exftirpare 
gent em Phafaones annifi funt Caetefa de 
paElOy cujus virtute cum omnibus jfuis pofleffi- 
onibus liberi JEgypto egrejjb paftofes, de 
itinere per defertum, de adventu in Judtsam^ 
de aedificatione Mierofolynuz adeo manifeffe 
Hebfceos defignant, ut vix ullus dubitationi 
reliquus locus effe videatur. Quae de leprofa 
anne&untur fabulae, e*e quorfum fpe&ent* 
mox explanabitur. 

XL Non 
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3Ct. Noh fuit Marjbamo difficile rhiiitbS 
fcdlligere difconVehiehtias, qtiibus Manethonii 
infubidae fabulationes ab Hiftoriae Mofaiae 
teritate longiffirpd intervalio refcedunt : haud 
iamen ex iis 5 etiamfi multd & plilres & ma- 
jdres fcflent, effeftum dabit, rioti eanderii ab 
utrdque rem narrafi, qtiam hie, lit dud 
parentumqtte fuorum tempore geftam, fine 
affe&u ex vero ttadit ; ille aiitem, prae Mofi 
infhns* partim ex antiquitatis igiiof-aritia, 
partim ex senlgihe* miilta fabulaf um & opaca 
involvit nube. 

XII. Sed fatius eft jlluftriS &otii dbfer- 
tationibtis, cujus Vdnerabile MarJBamo no* 
men, neque reformidandtim tribunal eft, liti- 
culam hane dfecidere. Is ergo Grotiui, quum 
in Ubro I. De Ver. Chr. ReL Sea. XVI. 
dixiffet, de exitii Ifraelitafum ex Mgjipio, nori 
pauca ex iEgyptiis Manethoile, Lyfiiriacho, 
Cheeremone ptoduci poffe ; id NptiS iU fatur : 
Loca funt apiid Jofephiini ctmtfa Apidnem 
plena meridaciis^ utpote profe€ia a gertte fethpet 
Judaeis infeftiffinia ; unde &fua haufit Tacitus. 
Apparet autem dx his omnibus inUr fe c6lldtisi 
Hebraeos ab Aflyriis ortoi, parte iEgyptii 
pbtiios ibi paftoralem igijfe vitafni fed tiperii 
pojiea JetviUbtis prkffbs, eoiiiffe 4$gypto, iEgyp* 
iii* etiam quibufdam ipfos cpmitantibus, MoCd 

O dua t 
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duce y perfue Arabmn terras poftremo perveniffe iff 
Syriam Pafeeftinam, ibique tNsTiTUTA fcos 

SECUT0S iEoVPTIORUM INSTITUTIS CON- 

TRARIA. Caterum quomodo in his qua huic hif- 
toria a/per/ere mendaciis fcrif tores $>gyytii, inter fi 
quidam^ &? fecum finguji, pugnent, quotque ilia 
feculis ab ant i quit ate Mofis librorum vincantur r 
egregie ofiendit in ilk libro erudiijftrno' Jofephus, 
Hadcntis Grotiws. 

XIII. Nee minus appofite in rfem praefenfen* 
Nicolaus Abramus^ Mujftponti S^cfanim Liters- 
rum interpres, Chronologus & Hiftoricus ertfditus, 
c Sociefaftc Jelii. h, nifi prorfus mc fallit 
animus, rem actf tefigit, totiiafque febute 
originem jndicioie detexit,* JEgfptii, inquit f 
res Hebraeoraip, a quibtts in fitam gtntem non 
mediocris redundabat infamia^ fi non fenitm abolere 
potnerunt. fait em fabulis &? mendaciis oifcurare co- 
nati funt. ^vfoniam igitur fine fua geittis infamut 
fateri noh poterant y HebrafcOS, quorum majores ^ 
iEgypttfm fame laborantem ab interitu Vindicaranl, 
&? ipfos iSgypti reges ad fummas ops Jofephf 
fapientia evexerant, a pojleris injuftifftme redaSlos in 
fervitutem fatffe y totumque adeo nomen ^Sgypti- 
Orurti, ulcifcente numine iflatam Hebraeis iftjuriatfi, 
variis affiiclum cladibus, ££ tan turn non internecioHe 
ddetumy tie vel inimici Deo y v$l a fiervis vilibufque 

mancipiis 

* Phar. lib. viii. cap. Si, 
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Wiaftcipits profligati fuijfe crederentur, earn oh caujfaiti 
Variis fabularum officiis conati fuHt fucum facer e tarn 
perfpicu& veritati. Quafe quum inficiari non pojfent, 
paftores e Syria profeclos dliquamdiu regno prce- 
fuiffe, cs? dd eandem Syriairi ptijlliminio rediiffe, nee 
fdteri vellent, Jofephuni virtute potius &? beneficiis 
J quam vi &? injuriis vicariam in iEgypto regis ad- 
eptuiH ejfe dignitatem, iEgypttim d paftoribus 
quibufdam obfeuriffimis vexatam £s? occupatim fuijje 
comniehti /tint, eofque tandem, ereflis ad recuperan- 
dam libertatem jEgyptJoniiri dhimis, coaftos JE- 
gypti finibus excedere, in Palaeftinam v yriam 
commigrajfe, ibi Hiefofdlymam condidiffe, wide 
po/lea a leprofis quibufdam ^Egyptiis &? pollutis i 
ad lapidicinas damnatis, &? Mole duce rebellantibus, 
in auxilium evoedti magnis cladibus iEgyptani 
afflixeriiit, tandemque ab ./Egyptiis expulji retro- 
cejferint, &? iEgyptio9 illos leprofos in fuam civi- 
tatem admiferint. 

XIV. Duas igiiur illi profefiiones finxerunt, al- 
teram poft obitum Jofephi finitx paftorum dy- 
liaftia ; quod videlicet eo pent tempore Ephraimita*, 
a Jofephd propagati, in Cananaestrri ex iEgypto 
profefti, fines Getthaslarum armis itivafaant. Oc* 
ciderunt autem eos ut dicitur i. Pardlip. VII* 
y. 21. Viri Gcth indigenae, qiiia dfeicen* 
deraftt, ut invaderent pofleffidnes eofnm. Ex 
qua Ephraimitarum exeurfione color mendacio 

O % videtut 
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videtur effe quczfitus. Alteram proje&ionem 
Hon jam paftorum, Jed leproforum, quotum 
dux fuerit Mofes, eje&ionem ejfe voluerant* 
Vafro fane commento. Non folum ut Mofen 
fibi vendicarent; fed etiam, ut quemadmodum 
Jfali luem veneream, eo tempore exortam qua 
Galli Neapolin obtinebant^ morbutn Gallicum y 
Galli contra morbum Neapolitanum appellant^ 
Ha primam lepras originem non a fe ipjts> unde 
exorta Juerat, fed ab Hebraeis* quorum in 
gratiam, ulcifcente De6 faftam ab iEgyptiis 
injur tarn? imrtiiffa fuerat, accerferent*. AuStof 
tfi Artapanus, antiquijfimus fcriptor apud Eu- 
febium, Pharaonem ilium a quo Mofes ad 
necem quafitus eft, primum omnium mortalium 
clephantiafi Jive lepra correptum, injelicem 
animam exhalajfe. §>uod Jupplicium etiam ad 
pojleros redundavit \. Nam ut Jeribit Plinius : 
./Egypt i peculiar e hoc malum \ & quum in Reges 
incidijfet^ populis funebre. §>uippe in balneis 
Jolts temper abantur humano Janguine ad medici* 
nom. Haec Nicolaus ille Abramus. 

XV. Quae quantumvis prolixa hie inferere 
hautpigtfit; turn quia egregiam antiquitati 
lucem foenerantur, turn quia illam quam 
agimus cauflam cum maxime juvant. Eo 

enim 

• Pr*p. lib. ix. cap. xxvii; 
f Lib. zxvi. cap. i. 
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£#im comparata funt omnia^ut comprobetur 
fequiojis aevi JEgyptiQS, qui hiftoriarum a fe 
fcriptarum monumentis ipclaruerunt, de jFfe- 
brcEQrum antiquitatibus nihil intemeratum 
apud majores fuos inveniffe, vel eerjts pro* 
didifle : fed, ex mera irividia, quidquid mag- 
nifice ab Hebrtzis geftum fuit vel calumniis 
obfcuraffe, vel arroganter fuis vindicaflb 
Adeo quidem ut ipfa calumniatrix invidia 
antiquorum Hebrceorum in JEgypto auftori- 
tatem atque potentiam vel invita aflruat- 
Qporfum enim tam prodigjofa mendaciorum 
ftrues, nifi pofterorum animis segre fuiffe ob 
inpluta Hebrceorum facinora; quae majbres 
natu, tunc quum fitrent, veluti pqrtenta 
quaedam, cum ftupore fufpexerant ? 

XVI, Id unum ex Manetbone tenendum, ea 
Mofen, five Ofarfiphwn } qui leprofis iftis 
Politiam & leges exhibuit, ffenfifle, ac juffiffe, 

QUJE MAXIME /EgYBTIORUM, CONSUETU? 

dinibus inimica erant. Tantum abeft 
ut probari ex Manethone poflit, Mofen, nefcio 
quibus ufunj politicorum vaframentis, &gypr 
tiacorum pleraqije in Ifraeljtarifm reUgiqiiem 
transfumfiffe, * 

Manetho is faid to have taken his hiftory 
.from certain pillars in •* rm » y* t^j^x* mi^uk 
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rv>*». ' the land of Seriad, which had been 
infcribed by the hand of the firft Mercury, 
and translated into Greek after the flood, 

fjitra to» xatTaxXfcr^tor ttc r*n upon; ^aAtxrv uq nj> i^v^t f a/mj*. 

There are however, fomc very plaufible ob* 
je&ions to thefc particulars : Firft, that fueh 
pillars could never have flood the ravages o£ 
the floods and that fuppofing they did, yet 
it is impoflible they pould have been trans- 
lated ipto the Greek language fooa after the 
flood, as that language did not then cxiftj 
both which objections appear very natural 
and proper ; yet the poffibitity of the pillaw 
remaining undeftroyed until after the deluge, is 
by no means to be called in queftion, ijnlefs we 
admit the abfurd theory pf fome flood makers* 
who aiTert that the whole mafi of the earth was 
reduced into its primitive chaos at that time, 
under which, cbcumftances, I am apt to 
think Noah, inftead of finding his ark rc$ 
on the top of a mountain, might have beea 
for ever inclofed iji the very center of Mount 
Ararat. But if it be poflible, that many 
trees efcaped deftruction, and were fo little 
injured as to be again capable of vegetation j 
which may be inferred from Noah's planting 
$ vineyard, befpje vin?s could have been 

brought 
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thought to ahy maturity, in a natural way ; 
liar is it onte mentioned that ftoah brought 
the plants of trees im^> the ark, but it is faid 
wetj etpfeffively that the ciove which re- 
turned, btotfght fa het bill an olive leaf 
plwtked off, which toas an evidence that trees 
had i& forae places efcaped a total ruin. I 
fay then, if this toas the cafe, the Seriad 
pillars might, if their fkuation was favour- 
able, have efcaped; the general ruin. 

If we can believe Jofephus, there were re- 
Ifrainrng in his time, pillars, which were 
believed to have been Seth's, on which were 
recorded, prophetical, as welj a* affronomieai 
observations. Ta fay that if this were the 
£afe, that fueh remarkable monuments of 
^antiquity would have been carefully pre- 
ferred by the literati of the {imes, is no 
ftrong obje&ion ; for it has been well known 
how earefefs people of old were in keeping 
and preferving the monuments of antiquity ; 
a circumftance much 1 to be regretted, and 
which fhould be a leflbn to this and future 
generations. 

With refped to iiifcriptions being tranf- 
lated into Greek aftei 1 the flood, we find this 
#lfo pot a fuffjcient objection. What the 

diver- 



diverfity of d#le#s were immediately aftej* 
the difperfion, (whiph in refped to fuch ^ 
very remote diftance of time, may be called^ 
after the flopd) it is impoflible to ascertain ; 
what was afterwards; called Greek, might 
poffibly have been pne ; at leaft the contrary 
cannot: be proved, byt the probability re- 
mains, ^nd for this reafqn, that in the 
GreeH language are foqnd a great number of 
inftances, wh^re the words arp nearly the 
fame of the Hebrew. Pepple are at liberty 
to form what cqnjedtyres they pleafp; but 
mine has as much the appearance of proba- 
bility as any other of a fimilar nature. — \ fha,H 
therefore give ai} example : 



ptf 


0TCVKQU 


HKl 


Of* 


t\w 


crxomp 


Ktp 


Kf*& 


nno 


wtiQu 


*w 


K*W 


w 


H$S6J 


no 

•X. 


Keuu 


mn 


xafOL.rla 


in 


Ayatrew 


vbz 


xhuv 


npntb 


lit^yi 


n* 


Hhim 


1 


AvXs 


P*0 


'Zri^aov 





Avaft 
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A vaft number of fuph iijftances may be 
eolledted, #nd it is remarkable that the wor4 
Jack is the fame in mod languages that we 
are acquainted with ; as if prpfervcd to fhew 
that all mankind originally fpoke the fame 
Japgua^e* 
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EMBLEMS MENTIONED BY PI£NORIU& 
EXPLAINED. 



Ki 



JRCHER, from a number of teftimonies 
drawn from old Hebrew and Arabic authors, 
endeavours to prove that Thoth was the firft 
inventor of hieroglyphic, as well as other 
writings, that his firft attempts were en- 
graved upon ftones. Jamblicus de Myfteriis 
pofitively afferts that the firft Mercury was 
the inventor of hieroglyphics ; and that pos- 
terity learned them from columns infcribed 
with thefe chara&ers. Juftin Martyr (but 
from what authority it is not known) fays, 
that Mofes held the ftudy of hieroglyphics in 
fuch eftimation as to prefer it to mathematics, 
It would take up much time to relate all that 
ha? been faid on this fubjeft, without making 

the 



the reader wifer for his trouble. Let us" then* 
claim the privilege of reafon without being 
baffled by vague teflimonies* and try upoifc 
what grounds we can proceed with propriety*. 
This we know, for in this: all are agreed, 
that what is called hieroglyphics were once 
the common mode of writing in Egypt ; and 
what we can conjecture is principally drawn 
from the monuments of antiquity, which ftill 
remain aroongft us. 

The learning which the author of the di- 
vine legation difplays on this fubjedt, is 
fpoiled by his positive attachment to his own 
Opinion, in many mftances. Angular: His re* 
marks on Shuckford, where be fpeaks of the 
Bembine Tables,^ are an infiance of this. 
The religious do&rineof the- metempfychofis, 
which taught them to believe that thofe very 
heroes and perlbns who had been deified 
after their death, on account of the benefits 
which they rendered to mankind, either by 
their courage, their wifdom, or benevolence, 
pafled into various living creatures; this very 
do&rine, I fay, would have alfo taught them 
to pay thofe deities, their adoration, or re- 
fpe&, in that fhapc wherein they were fup*- 
poied to exift ; therefore amongft the Egyp- 
tians, the wotfhip of br«tes rouft have pre- 
ceded 
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ceded that of the human form. In faft, wo 
have monuments of great antiquity which 
do confirm this idea : Ifis, Ofiris, Orus, &c, 
arc not, properly fpeaking, worfhipped as 
human figures ; the human fcjrm which they 
affume being variable, and expreflive only of 
them according to the different virtues a& 
figoed them, 

But it is not my bufinefs here to enlarge on 
this fubjed, as I defign only to attempt an 
explanation of fome of thofe emblematic 
figures which are given us by Pignorius at 
the end of his explanation of the Ifiac tables* 
which have never been yet fatisfadtorily ilr 
luftrated, not even by Kircher, I fhall then 
only premife that thofe philofophers who firft 
introduced the Egyptian literature into 
Greece, were very tenacious of emblematic 
reprefentations; they engraved the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics on their coins and medals, op 
fome they are exa& copies, on others mixed, 
and modelled to exprefs hiftoric and other 
fads. Examples of this kind we find be- 
fore us in Fig, J. Pl^te. 3. 

Ifis, in the character of Harpocrates, is re-r 
prefented as fitting on a lotus, which was 
always efteemed facred to the fun $ all arc* jnd 
is a blank, the back of the deity is only \a 
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be fccn, the left hand raifed, as in oiktf 
figure's, With the finger to the mouth, to 
denote the ineffable natufe of divine provi* 
dence* and as a. leflbn to mortals to wait 
without mbf muring tor future eVectts ; in her* 
right hand is a fcutica, raffed pretty high to' 
denote that juftice which punifhes vice. This, 
whole emblem represents Egypt, previous ta ' 
the overflowing of the Nile, tne wife men 
watching with filent expe&ation lor ail event 
upon which depends the plenty of the infuingf 
year j that altho the crimes of the people are 
deferving of the divine wrath which now ap-* 
pears fufpended, none of the ufual prognoftics 
appearing which preceded the overflowing of 
the Nile ; altho the fcourge of divine provn 
derice threatens, yet are they taught to look 
tip with hope to the Supreme Being, who is 
great in power * for fuch the infcription fig- 
nifies. 

This Symbolic Reprefentatiori is' explained by 
JambUcus, Sea. VII. Chap. II. 

c * akote ^ ot* x<*» trv, &c. &c< Hear, 
therefore, the mind and interpretation of 
fymbols, agreeable to the opinion of the 
Egyptians themfelves. iBut beware left the 
mere idol of thofe fymbols make an impf eflion 

on 
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6ft your fenfes ; but let your clofc atteiitidtf 
be drawn to perceive the truth in. your tin* 
derftanding : Kiiow then that all corpioreal 
and riiaterid bodies, whether nutritive of 
genital, alfo fevery material forni, however 
fubjed to flu&iiating change ; whatever oc- 
cupies the nutritive flux of generation, or is 
coincident therewith* together with all ma- 
terial powers, dwe their printfe elementary 
caufe to mad. 

But the God df all tiattire &nd generation 
of powers and elements, is to all thefe the 
fuperior caufe, and comprises all within him- 
felf j for he is mote excellent, immaterial, in- 
corporeal above nature, tmgenerated, indi- 
vifible, entirely abforbed or hidden in him- 
felf; and becaufe he embraces -all things, and 
communicates himfelf to all parts of the 
world, he fhews himfelf through thefe 5 and 
by this means he who is wifely expanded 
beyond all things becomes manifeft,bedaufd 
he isdiftind, fublime, and difFufed beyond 
mundane powers and elements. 

The following fymbol teftifies this— Be- 
caufe God fits upon the Lotus, obfcurely 
fignifying his eminence and power, as he does 
not touch the mud, and alfo his intelle&ual 
government and his Empyreal: For all that 
belong to the Lotus are circular, the leaves 

. and 
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atid the fruit, correfpondent to which is tfad 
operation of the mind (as moving* in circular 
dire&ioo, and difplaying itfelf ift one al»d the 
fame ordered diredtion, according to reafon.) 
But God himfelf fits alone expanded above 
this empire and operation, being venerable, 
holy* and entirely quiefcent in hknfel£— Such 
are th& words of Jamblicus. 

In the fecond figure. — Harpocrates is turn- 
ed with a fide afped to view : the Scutica 
held carelefs under the arm ; the infeription 
hebrew in greek chara&ers he hath ccafed 
from his anger ; there is already a fign in the 
heavens approaching, in Fig. $, The fa- 
vourable fothis or the dog ftatr appears, the 
Nile reprefented by the lion moving with 
rapidity* has begun to overflow, in the month 
of July; and the infeription in Greek cha-* 
rafters abracakCICIrim The firft word 
is Afy*!**, the lafl letters being anagramma-* 
tically difpofed, and were meant to expreft 
the year, as beirig expreffive of the number 
365 : thus, 
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fiafilides was the difciplc of Mehafidef, 
and a gnoftic, who taught many dangerous 
and abfurd errors, which he had contra&ed 
in Egypt, or from Egyptian literature. He faid 
that in the creation there was a fucceffive 
creating power, that every being Was created 
by an immediate preceding one, and had 
the creative power in itfelf, and that in the 
fame fucceffive manner originated the divine 
Being himfelf * that thefe exifted 36$ hea- 
vens between the Empyreum and this earth, 
each having one creator, dr angel, who had 
been created by & fuperior onEe: from hence 
it is thought the myfterious name abpacas 
or abpasac was invented. £ v**i *»» ww 
1**1* xat *iw 9 whofe power and beginning- 
Was above all. This word is alfo fuppbfed to 
mean the Perfian mithra, of fori, whofe an- 
nual courfe wa* accounted to be 365 days. 

This word aHb was frequently fubftrtu ted 
inftead of mythra. Urfufquifque fingit, quod 
vohetit Bqfilides, qui omnipotetitem deum hoc 
eft n» Sradai, portentofo nomine apfelkf 
AGpia* et eundem fecundum grcecax litteras et 
atinitos cur jus numerum dicii iri folis circulo 
continefi, querti ethnici aliarum litetarum vacant 
fnifhras, S. Hieron, c 3. in Amos, cicirim, 
which reverfed is miricic, the fatter part 

evidently 
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evidently fignifies Ifis, or the mcfon, which 
is expreffed by U, thus at the fyllable ci 
and again by the lion's tail* which takes the 
feme form reverfed at the fecond fyllable c i, 
which different reprefentations exprefs the 
beginning and termination of the month ; the 
new and the waning moon having a fimilar 
reverfed fituation. 

The infeription on the oppofitefide : apxeo 
ia« mep.mennw, of old God bitter in an- 
ger-, perhaps alluding to the general deluge— 
Graeco— hebraic inferiptiofts of this kind have 
been often noticed oyr elfe me^-mennw 
is expreffive. of the Greek mepimna, which 
fignifies anxious folicitude or the utmoft cart. 
This is my opinion, and I would therefore 
read the infeription thus: Ja*, or Jehovah, 
of old providentially careful. 
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Of the being of a God. Of the SaBcans, and opinions 
refpe&ing Zoroajher ; in treating on which fufycUPs 
is introduced an Antidote to the pernicious principles 
inculcated in a late work intitlcd+ 

THI 

RUINS, or a SURVEY op the REVOLUTIONS 
op EMPIRES— by VOLNEY. 
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LAN being formed a rational creature, 
undoubtedly, from the moment •■he is eapablb 
of exercifirig his underftanding, proves hhn- 
felf to be a religious being 5 that very? power 
of which he finds himfelf poffefled, whereby 
he mechanically models the rude materials 
which he finds, fo as ta anfwer the various 
purpofes of his neceffities, and to render his 
condition in lile more convenient and com- 
fortable ; that very power thus exerted, leads 
him to confider the great probability that fome 
Being or Beings of a fuperior order to himfelf 
exift, whofe wifdom and power have been 
the caufc of Being to all the vifible creation. 

Man 
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Man without more than the natural 
light of reafon, would at firft find him- 
felf more difpofed to believe in a plurality of 
deities than in one God. The diverfity an<^ 
infinite variety with . which creation abounds, 
would give him an idea of a number of wife 
and powerful agents of different orders and 
fubordinate capacities. He would not, at leaft 
until his reafbn became well exercifed and im- 
proved, be able to difcern, that what he had 
imputed to many agents might with more pro^ 
priety be the work of one infinite and Almighty 
Being. 

How far the faculties of man are capa- 
ble of arriving at a demonftrative proof of this, 
may be judged by the very defe&ive methods 
already tried by the mod learned men ; 
Clark, Locke, Woolaston*, Hamilton, 
N names highly to be refpe&ed, have failed in 
their attempts • yet have all the fatisfa&ion to 
have advanced more good fenfe on the fub- 
je&, than their adverfaries. 

If we had ideas which could lead to de-> 
monftration, we could never find words fuf- v 
ficicntly clear, unexceptionable and unequi- 
vocal to exprefs thofe ideas, 'Tis true, that 
ejential properties are capable of demonftra- 
tion : it is alfo true, that the attributes of 

P z God 
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God are efTential attributes, and therefore ca- 
pable of dcmonftration. 

The efTential properties of mathematical 
figures admit of demonft ration ; but to whom ? 
to thole who have been, by fuitablc ideas of 
fenfation and refle&ion, capacitated for fuch 
demonft ration. To whom are the being and 
attributes of God demonftrable ? to thofe 
alone who are poflefTed of previous ideas, 
fuited to the magnitude of the fubjed. Man 
has none fuch : a blind man can as well 
treat of colours, as he of the divine eflence. 
"Why was Revelation ncceflary ? was it not 
to inftruft us, in what we could not by na- 
tural reafon underftand ? canft thou by fearch- 
ing find out God ? canft thou find the Al- 
mighty to perfc&ion ? as far as thou canft pro- 
ceed, the purfuit is glorious. • 

When James and John, the fons of Zebe- 
dee, made requeft of Chrift that they might 
fit the one on his right hand, and the other 
on his left in his glory, their requeft and faith 
were well received, although they did not gain 
an abfolute promife of fuch exalted happinefs. 
What can «be fo defirable as the knowledge 
of God and of his attributes ! and our weak 
and humble efforts will be acceptable ; fuch 
as depend' upon revelation, have a light that 

muft 
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muft give them every fatisfa&ion -, and ihi 
light of reafon, however imperfect, will be 
found to all who exercife it properly, at leaft 
fufficient to prepare the mind for the re- 
ception* of revelation. How far this may 
be done, and what order we fhould\ife in our 
inquiry may be worth our attention. 

But at prefent I fhall leave this fubjed 
which has been treated on by men of the 
greateft abilities ; fuffice it to fay, that after 
every inveftigation that human wifdom is 
capable of, we muft ftill wander much in the 
dark, unlefs we are affifted by revelation. 
My intention therefore, at prefent, is to 
propofe fome arguments which may ferve 
to guard the mind againft the recent at- 
tempts of modern Revolutionifts, who en- 
deavour to feduce mankind from the ad- 
vantages they enjoy from religious impref- 
fions ; the only rampart againft a ftate of 
favage nature, however fuch a ftate may 
be extolled under the fpecious and decep- 
tive appellation of Equality and Liberty. 

Volsey, with vaft effrontery, after 

having totally denied the- exiftence of 

any authentic or facred records, whereupon 

-a rational belief ought to be grounded with 

refpeft to the fir ft ages of the world, their 

religious 
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religious tenets, and knowing, that fram 
what is called profane hiftory he could 
have no ground for information, takes 
upon himfelf that arduous talk, and would 
have us receive his fanciful and ill-founded 
aflertions as unerring principles. If, fays 
he, " metamorphofes, apparitions and conver- 
fations of one or more Gods recorded in the 
facred books of the Hindoos, the Hebrews, 
and the Parfes, are indeed events of read hif- 
tory, it follows, that nature in thofc times was 
perfedly unlike the nature we are acquainted 
with now 5 that men of the prefent age are 
totally different from the men that formerly 
exifted 5 pnd confequently, that we ought 
not to trouble our heads about them." Moft 
excellent reafoningl Bccaufe, God is laid 
to have converted with Abraham, if he re^ 
ally did, therefore Abraham rouft have to- 
tally differed from the prefent race of man- 
kind ! What is there in the prefent race of 
jnep, that renders fuqh an interview impof- 
fible ? This over wife philofopher muft 
furely know : he cannot but acknowledge, 
Jiowever, that the jmpreffion of at leaft 
ipme one fuperintendent deity influenced 
the piinds of the mpft gemote inhabitants of 

the 
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the earth ; and from the gradual progress of 
their ideas, at firft deifying, according to 
his hypothefis, the elements and the phyficai 
powers of nature ; and again, when difen~ 
gaged from the embaraffments of their in- 
fant ftate, adoring the ftars under fymbolicai 
representations until the religious opinions of 
jpen had gradually arrived at the prefent ftate. 
I fay. this wife Philofopher has by fuch 
methods of reafoning, eftablifhed adodriae 
which gives the lie to his profane Atheiftkal 
Tenets, for he thereby acknowledges at 
leaft, that mankind had a beginning, and 
were at fome one period ftrangeri to the 
world ; for had the race of man been infi- 
nite in fucceflion, there is no reafon to fup- 
pofe that he would not a million of years 
backward have arrived at the fummit of rational 
improvement, end would have left no room for 
any inftrudion from this fage philofopher ; 
who forgetting what he had faid relative to 
the obfcurity of times beyond the hiftoric 
age, afferts, that what he has prefumed to 
fay, receding thefe times, can be traced 
back with certainty " to a period of £> 
venteen thqufond years, by, monuments of 
Aftronomy " — Sir Ifeac Newton found it diffi- 
cult to afcertain t}ie time of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition j 

Put 
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But it fcems our Author has in the courfe of 
his travels made difcoverics, which no man 
ever did but himfelf ; or elfe, he mqft ima-* 
gine himfclf to be fuch an ingenious im-? 
poftor, that all the reafon and underftand-^ 
ing that men are at prefent poffeffed of, are 
not equal to the difcovering of his very ill 
conftru&cd fabrication againft the principles 
of true religion. The lying Genius of our 
Author proceeds in bis atrocious attempt, 
to exterminate from Society the very appear-: 
ance of religion ; and to paint the doctrines . 
of revelation in the n?oft abfurd light, as an 
impofition on the underftandings of men, and 
at the fame time that he difplays, mnder the 
difguife of zealous declamation, his mifan-r 
thropic difpofition, he has expofed himfelf by 
his uncandid and ungenerous miftatement 
of hiftoric evidence, to the juft contempt 
of every wife and good man. 

Speaking of Mofes, he fays, " But in 
vain did he profcribe the wprfhip of fym- 
bols, the reigning religion at that time 
in lower Egypt and Phoenicia : his God 
was not on that account the lefs an 
Egyptian God of the v invention of thofe 
priefts whofe difciple Mofes had been, 
pnd Tahouh, detected by his. very name, 

which 
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which means efience of Beings, and by 
his fymbol the fiery bujh^ is nothing more 
than the foul of the world, the principle of 
motion which Greece Shortly after adopted 
under the fame denomination, in her You- 
piter." &c, 

The fallacy.^ and abfurdity of this aflertion 
will be the more evident, as his definition of 
the word Jehovah can be proved falfe j it 
does not fignify FJfence of Beings ', but it im- 
plies a being which now exifts, has been from 
eternity, and whofe duration can have no end. 
In the word Jehovah Tod in the beginning, is 
chara&eriftic of the future: Vau, in the mid- 
dle, of the frefent: and He in the end, of 
the pafi time* as ^n J have beeri % mn J am, n»m< 
J Jhall be. 

To fuppofe that Mofes borrowed the name 
Jehovah from the Egyptians, is as ridiculous 
as it is impious ; the impofition can be de- 
tected by any perfon of common intelle&s. 
For when Mofes and Aaron came into the 
prefence of Pharaoh to demand leave for the 
departure of the Ifraelites, and that in the 
name of Jehovah ; Pharaoh anfwered, " who 
" is the Lord that I fhould obey his voice ? 
*' I know not the Lord." From which words 
and what immediately follows, the inference 

is 
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is undeniable, that the God of the Hebrews 
was no Egyptian God. 

Again our revolutionift Volney, in order 
to prove that Jthovah was the foul of the 
world, according to the opinion of Mofes ; 
quotes, as an irrefragable argument, a 
paffage from Strabo (which indeed proves no-* 
thing as coming from fo recent an author), 
but if allowed to be a proof at all, it only 
reprefents the God of the Hebrews, not as 
the foul, but as being the world itfelf.Thie 
paffage is thus : <c Mofe§ who was one of* 
the Egyptian priefts, taught his followers 
that it was an egregious error to reprefent 
the Deity, under the form of animals as 
the Egyptians did, or in the (hape of a 
man, as was the pra&ice of the Greeks 
and Africans : that alone is the Deity, 
faid he, which conftitutes Heaven* Earth, 
and every living thing, that which we caH 
the world, the fum of all things >, Nature". 

According to this, the fum of all things, 
nature, is God/ and not the foul of the 
world. If fuch fort of evidence be admitted 
to afecrtain the ideas of Mofes, w;e may with 
great propriety adopt what Dion Wcczus has 
advanced : that the Jews worshipped no other 
Gods " but one who was invisible and in-r 

cATable/' 
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effable" therefore this vifible world can 
make no part of the divinity. 

Volney, again, with the genius of a true 
French Revoiutionift, proceeds to fubvert 
the true and proper figmfication of words, by 
faying that the very name of Osiris is eij- 
prefled by Mofes in Deut. chapter 32. The 
works of Tsovr are perfe& ; becaufe Plutarch 
iays, that to give forms was one of the defi* 
nitions of Ofiris, therefore, the word Tsour 
having fomewhat of a fimilar conftp&ion was 
expreffive of Ofiris. He might as well have faid 
that it alluded to Zoroafter, for fome critics fay 
it 16 derived from that radix. He might as well 
have faid that Mofes meant the city of Tyre 
which is evidently derived from Tsoijr, but 
why was Tyre called by that name ? from its 
rocky fituation, for foch the word Tsour figni- 
iies, and in that fenfe is fo often unequivocally 
expreffed, that none but a knave or a bbekhead - 
would endeavour to pervert its meaning. 
And indeed, it is almoft evident that the 
fable of Ofiris and Typho originated after 
the Exodus of Ifrael ; and alluded to that 
circumftance, but was mifapplied, the ark 
of Ofiris being nothing more than ex- 
preffive of Mofes being expofed to the waters. 
The body of Ofiris fevered into thirteen parts, 

were 
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were the tribes of Ifracl. Typhon is Pharaoh, 
or rather Ofiris, the circumftanccs being mi£- 
applied and confounded. 

There is one argument, which, if true, 
will at leaft fhew that this fable.- of Ofiris 
originated after the Exodus, it is this j Plutarch 
relates that Rhea having been guilty of incon- 
tinency, was condemned to bring forth her 
offspring in no day or year ; that afterwards, 
Mercury having played at dice with the moon, 
won from her the 70th part of a day, which 
proportion making up five days, called the 
epagomena, being added to the year, in thefe 
five days Rhea brought forth her offspring ; 
amongft whom were Ofiris Typhon, &c. Now it 
is certain, that the Epagomena were unknown 
to Mofes ; therefore invented after the Exo- 
dus, and it is poflible that about that time. 
this fable was invented. 

Might not our ingenious Revolutionift have 
appeared to better advantage, and raoreconfifl- 
ent with the character of an Antiquarian, by 
averting that Mofes worfhipped Bacchus, for 
when Cadmus, as is recorded, introduced into 
Greece the nam>e of Jehovah, it was there 
changed into the word i«** Saba* inftead of 

Jehovah, 

* Signifies by Corruption inebriated. Sec plate 3. 
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Jehovah, Sabaoth, by which name the Greeks 
underftand Bacchus^ and therefore (tiled Cadmus 
the father of Bacchus: 

In order to confirm this, the great Volney 
might quote with emphatic declamation, the 
appellation ,which Mofcs gave to that Altar 
which he had ere&ed to record his conqueft 
over the Amalckites. " And Mofes built aa 
altar, and called the name of it Jehovah 
— nifli •" might not I fay our cabaliftieal re- 
Volutionift, who would fain fubvert king- 
doms with the fame eafe that he inverts and 
changes the true meaning of words, might 
he not cry out ecce deus NifTeus vel Dionyfius ! 
behold Bacchus ! and to corroborate and provq 
this, to exprefs " the identity of the ideas of 
Mofes," according to his new revolutionary 
mode of reafoning ; he might quote thefe 
lines in the oracle of Apollo as found in 
Strabo referring to Bacchus. 

Xe*/xaT» \lu r a A* «ap£^ afxausvou 

and with rcfped to the fiery bufh of Mofes, 
thcfe lines of No?mus might be quoted. 

It 
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It was owing to fuch kind of ridiculdtfs 
Tcafoning that certain Egyptians, cither read- 
ing ra the old teftament the wofds Pi 
J ah, or having heard them expreffed by a 
Prieft, fabricated a report that the Jews were 
accuftomed to worfhip an 4f$. The word 
Pieo having that fignification -, but .fuch 
fort of mifreprefentations were certainly either 
the ^offspring of knaves, or of men no wifer 
than AfTes. After this manner of arguing, it 
might be impioufly infirm a ted, that chrifti4ns 
worshipped Adonis, that the «h«< and «?**« 
were nothing more than the death and refur- 
redion of the Mdffiah, and it might be 
alledged as the ftrongeft proof of this, that in 
the very pl&ce where Chrift is (aid to have 
been interred in a fepulchre, the Amafius 
Veneris was worfhipped, See Re/and^ p. 647. 

Again, fome other athciftical hero might 
come forward and fay, as Volney has faid 
of Bacchus, that Silenus being derived from 
Shiloh, was the God of the chriftians, for 
Silenus is reprefented as a great difpenfer of 
wife layings, and a perfon who moftly ap- 
peared riding on an Afs\ teaching many- 
things refpe&ing a future ftate. 

The ludicrous manner in which Volney 
has attacked chriftianity and deriving its 

whole 
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-whole hiftory from the conftellations is of 
the fame caft with what I have mentioned, 
but if poffihle, far more abfurd. It would 
be eafy to dete£t the bafe, the idle, and 
malevolent fabrication}, which I (hall be 
ready to do when any one man of fenfe 
is- found hardy enough to adopt fuch a fyf- 
tem.i fuffice it at prefent to (hew the falfehood 
of afferting that the religion of Mofes* and 
confcquently -the Chriftian religion have been 
fuceeflivdy- founded on the idolatry of the 
Sabeans 1 and the Dogmata of Zoroafter, and 
to avoid prolixity, I fliall, in oppofite co- 
lumns ftate feveraL particular^ to fhew how 
contradictory the praafriceof the Sabeans were 
to that of the Ifraelites in religioua matters. 



Mofes 
/ 
enjoined the belief of one God $ 
who was to be wortftippod' with- 
out any imagery reprefentation 
whatever. Believed the world 
to have a beginning. 



Levit. 2T. v. 5. 
*• They (ball not make baldnefc 
upon their head, neither fliall 
they fbave off the corner of their 
beard, nor make any cutting in 
their fleAi;" 

Levit. a. v. 5. 

" And the fwine, tho he divide the 

hoof, and be cloven-footed, yet 



The Sabeans 

Wbrfhipped the. Snn, Moon and 
Stars, believing them to be male 
and female, dedicated the days 
of the week to the Sun, Moon, 
Mars, Mercury, Venus and Sa- 
turn, 
believed the world to, be eternal. 



The Sabeans fliaved off all the 
hair of their bodies, even the 
pudenda, and made marks in 
their fkfti by brands. 



on the contrary, fo fond of 
fwiiMs* that they gorged them* 
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Mofes 

he cheweth not the cud, be it 

un:lean t.> you. 

7 " Of their fleili iliall ye not cat, 

&c." 



Levit 1 7 and 7 v. 
And they Jhall no more 



after 



their facrili.es to Devils, af- 
ter whom they have gone a 
whoring. This fhall be a 
ftatute for ever unto them 
throughout their generations.!* 



Levit. 2. v. 13. 
* And every oblation of thy meat 
offering, /halt thou feafon with 
fait : neither ihalt thou fuffer 
the fait of the Covenant of thy 
god to be lacking from thy meat 
offering, thou ihalt offer falt. ,> 

The Ifraelites worfhipped to- 
wards the Weft ; for that was 
the fituation of the fanttum fane- 
torum, according to Mofes, Ben 
Maimon. 

Exod. 28. v. 42. 

"And thou ihalt make them Jinen. 
breeches to cover their naked- 
nefs, from the loins even to the 
thighs they ihall reach." 

Levit. 17. v. 10. 
" 7 he eating of blood forbidden 



The Sabeahs 

felves with it, and eat of all 
other creatures which were for* 
bidden the Mraelites. 



Were addidted fo.forcery, to-eiw 
chantments and magic, they 
made images of gold to the Sun, 
of (ilver to the Moon, and alfa 
images to all the planets, which 
they fuppofed to partake of their 
influences, io as to foretel events, 
and work wonders. Thefe were 
called by the Hebrews Tera- 
phims ; by the Mahomadans cal- 
led Tali/mans^ 



Offered their facrifices with ho*- 
ney and fweet things. 



Wor/hipped with their faces to> 
the rifing Sun. 



Men and Women went naked at 
their feftivals* 



The Sabeans eat blood, becaufe 
they believed it to be the food 
of Demons. 



Moid. 

Deut. ti. v. 5. 
*' Tht women fhall not wear 
that which pertainethuneo man." 
ted 



Mofes forbid human facrifices. 



The Sabeaiis. 

In one of thiir hooks called Se- 
phirTuMT uM,Men and Women 4 
are ordered to exchange appa- 
rel, the women to be accoutred 
in the drtfs of warriors, in ho* 
nor of Mars. 

Offered their children to Mo- 
loch. 



As thfii Sabean religion was thus in many in- 
Itances diametrically oppofite to that of Md- 
fes, the few particulars wherein they havd 
any refemblartce, may very well be imputed 
to ancient ttaditidn ; for the Sabeans boaft oi? 
having derived many things from 'Enochs 
whom they called Adris, who is fuppofed to 
have been the Original Zoroaftef, of whom it- 
may iiot be amifs to fay a few Words; 

It has been a queftion Whether any fuch 
perfon exifted as Zoroafter from the many difc 
cordant relations of him, and the dogmata 
imputed to him : from which cdnfideration it 
has been imagined that Zordafter was rstthef 
& title of eminence given to perfdns of wif- 
dom, and the inventors of fcience, than a 
proper name, the derivation is by the Greeks 
faid to be from z«o» *??» a living ftaf } by others 
it is formed of the Hebrew Tsoxjr Ast- 
Sbtre, which fignifies a form of bidden firt^ 
Q, that 



that there have been many Zoroafters, or in 
other words, prcfeflbrs of magic art, and the 
inventors of other abftrfcife fciences. Arm- 
bias fpeaks of four, the firft being a Chaldean, • 
the fecond, a Ba£lrian •, and the third called 
Erua of Pamphilia, and the fourth, an 
Arminian. 

Abenephius fays, he was Cham, the fon of 
Noah, another will have him to be Chus, the 
ion of Cham. Again, he is called the 
Mifraim of Mofes ; It is faid that when Zo- 
roafter was born, he laughed', that his brain 
had fuch a pulfation, as to repel the hand 
laid on his head, which prognofticated his fu- 
ture fuperiority of wifdom, that he wrote 
five books of nature, one of precious-ftones, 
and five concerning the ftars. Geledin men- 
tions a book of Zoroafter, concerning the 
ftars ; for a defcription of ZoroafterY theory 
of the world, I refer the reader to Kircher : 
as to his doctrines of the immortality of the 
foul, and a future ftate, they are variously 
reprefentcd, and we have no fixt or certain 
record to inform us. But we may collect 
from Jambiicus and others, that the principal 
information which the ancients received, 
was reputed to be taken from the pillars 
of Mercury, or from his voluminous works. 

This 
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This Mercury, whoever he was, whether 
Enoch, Adris, or Cham, was undoubtedly 
one of the celebrated Zoroafters, whofe phi- 
losophic or religious principles, were diverfi- > 
fied and modelled fo as to be the origin of 
Sabeanifm, from whence the magic of Perfia 
received thole elements of their knowledge, 
calling him (whether a Badrian or a Perfo-* 
mede) their Zoroafter : with refpeft to fome . 
particulars which have a fimilarity to the 
mofaic lyftem, and to revelation, they are, 
.eafily accounted for, either as fprung from 
primaeval tradition, or introduced amongft the : 
Gentiles, by intercourfe with the Ifraelites, 
qr acquaintance with the works of Mofes. 
The Qjieen of Saba might have introduced 
fome of the mofaic tenets amongft the Sabeans, . 
ill addition to what might have defcended 
by tradition, whereby men were inftru&ed 
in the belief of a future ftate, and the pro- 
mife of a Mediator, which became a gene- 
ral expectation of all nations •, which expec- 
tation accompanied with the accomplifhment 
of prophecies, was fo powerful that Volney 
allows it to have been fufficient on the bart? 
report that fome perfon or other, had feen 
the Meffiah, to eftablifh the belief that he 
had come, when at the fame time h? sf~ 

Q 2 ftrts, 
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ferte, that pa fuch porfon did a&tjally extft ; 
and to make out this wonderful hypothefi^ 
be endeavours to perfba4fr its, that ail chrif- 
tfanity is but a mere fable, grounded on a 
new theory of the conftellatioiw. 

To thdfc who have Ut this enlightened 
age, ftudicd that excellent Science of Aftto* 
nomy, a few words will fufEse - the original 
names pf the conftellations were changed, and 
new modelled by the Greeks* and are very 
different from the moft ancient That va«* 
rious and difcordant fables have been in- 
vented, which ftill are not able totally to hid© 
the original defign, which wa» to <«pre(s ths 
feafonsafthe year by hieroglyphic reprefenta* 
tions, is evident But how far this w»W way 
be an analogical picture of a future ftste, w$ 
know not 5 this fiabjofit has been beautifully 
represented by Cheym^ m his, phik>fophic^ 
principles of religion, where wo ft» s»agH*a~ 
tion invigorating reafon* But Voloey has inr 
deed expofed both the weaknefe of b&undeiH 
ftanding, and the wildnefs of his imagination* 
by which he has vainly endeaw>nred,hy the aid 
of declamation, to impofe. ill comftru£led aod 
romantic reveries on the world, inftead of ra- 
tional information, and the prevalence o£toutk 
His whok book entitled the r^ins, i&cora- 

pofed 
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pofed in a fort of dramatic form, where he 
makes the different characters vgue in what 
manner he pleafes ; a mode indeed, well 
fuited to his abominable fcheme, to operate 
on the vulgar, and thereby to banifh from the 
world all religious and moral obligations, in or- 
der to involve the different ftates of Europe in 
one common ruin with the regicides of France* 



FINIS. 



ERRATA, 

Page 4, line 4. for was, read were. 
P. 10, 1. 20. for concerning, read confidering. 
P. 20, note 14. for in Per/on rend. Superior. 

for Rabbis read Rabbies. 
P. 49, The Hebrew w*/w final is ufed initead of 
a Parallelogram. 

P- io 5> 1- 7- f°r frireni read Trier eni. 
P. 142, 1. 15. for dvi^k raw/ oniH 

I. 20. rairf o»n^« 

P. 145, for in thou Elohim read Hithou Elohim. 

1. 2. for alitantia read latitantia, 
P. 176, I. 20. for //«/»£ read Flame. 
P. 158, 1. 21. dele revelation 
P. 160, for infinite read finite. 

P. 223, 1. 13. fof S wines read Swine's flejh. 
P. 224, 1. 6. for after read ojflr. 

4 ■ ■ ■ for Boehman read Eehmen. 

It is requejled the reader will correal thefe andfuch 
like typographical errors, cfpecially in the Hebrew words, 
which were occafioned by the Author's being one hundred 
miles dijlant when mofi of thefe Sheets were printed off. 
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